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NEWS OF THE WERK. 


—¢———— 
HE great Eastern fact of the week is that Austria, which 
has direct access to the very heart of European Turkey, 
has joined Great Britain and the other Powers in menacing 
the Porte. Bosnia would furnish a better base for opera- 
tions by land against Turkey than even Russia possesses. 
Moreover, if the Hapsburgs, who want Salonica, decide to 
move, Germany must keep step with them. William II. 
would like to see Russia and Great Britain at variance, 
but he cannot venture to break with his only solid and 
permanent ally. It should be noted that the British 
Fleet has just left Lemnos for Salonica, “for want of 
provisions,” which could, of course, be obtained at many other 
ports. And it should be noted, also, that amidst all the out- 
breaks in Anatolia, and the threatenings of outbreaks in 
Macedonia, the Mussulmans of Constantinople, though farious 
against Christians, continue to menace their Sultan, who, in 
his agitation, is even ready to promise Midhat’s Constitution, 
probably because when that Constitution existed he got rid of 
it so easily. 














Some of our contemporaries still doubt whether the stories 
of massacre and disorder in Turkey are true. If they 
are right, will they explain why six Ambassadors at Con- 
stantinople who hear the precise facts from their Consuls and 
their secret native agents, have united, as they did on 
Tuesday, in pressing the Porte to take instant steps to 
put the disorders down? This is stated on authority, with 
the addition that the Porte was reminded of previous events 
in Syria,—that is, in truth, was threatened with an armed 
occupation. Will they also explain why the Armenians, 
who are as little warlike as Jews, are beginning to 
resist at last; why the Sultan has called out the 
Reserves—a costly proceeding—and why he is changing 
his Ministers every five minutes? They should at least 
allow that even if the theory of his desire to extirpate 
the Armenian people is false, it at least explains the facts 
better than any other. For ourselves, we believe it to be 
true, with the reserve that his Majesty, being merciful, would 
rather they emigrated into Russian and Bulgarian territory. 
Europe, therefore, which is pledged to protect the Armenians, 
has to decide what it will do, and it is a knowledge of this 
which is agitating all the Courts and Bourses, and which 
induced the Duke of Devonshire, on Wednesday, to say he 
feared the Eastern question was again upon us. 


The Emperor of Austria has refused to sanction the 








Count Badeni, who countersigns the refusal, has a majority 
in the Cisleithan Parliament; and as Vienna always sticks to 
the Hapsburgs, who make it an Imperial instead of a local 
capital, the excitement is not likely to be very formidable. 
Small cataclysms are always occurring in Austria, but when 
the dust clears away, there is always the Emperor, erect, and 
faintly smiling at the fuss. 


Lord Wolseley on Wednesday made an important speech in 
the hall of the Clothworkers’ Company. He was asked to 
reply for “the defensive forces of the Crown,” and took 
occasion to admit that the Navy must in this country be 
always of “primary importance,” and to display hearty 
sympathy with the Volunteers as men who greatly increased 
the defensive force, and made the Army popular. As regards 
the Army itself he had no secrets to reveal, but the drift 
of his speech was that he would seek to make the Army a 
profession which men would be rejoiced to enter because they 
would rise init as in other professions, according te education 
and capacity. In other words, he would promote good men, 
and exclude the unqualified, always reckoning thorough 
military education—of which, of course, experience is part— 
among qualifications. We trust he will be able to carry out 
this part of the programme, for it is the secret of Army 
vitality; but the Field-Marshal has hardly the German 
Emperor’s position, nor do incompetent officers resign, as 
they do in Germany, when they are well wigged. 


Mr. Chamberlain made a very interesting speech on 
Wednesday at the dinner given by the Agent-General for 
Natal, to celebrate the completion of the Natal-Transvaal 
Railway from Durban to Johannesburg, which is 483 miles 
in length. Of this, 304 miles are in the territory of Natal, 
and 180 in the Transvaal. The Agent-General for Natal, 
Mr. Walter Peace, took the chair, and Sir Charles Tupper 
proposed the health of the guest of the evening, Mr. 
Chamberlain. In reply, Mr. Chamberlainwho quoted an 
amusing dictum of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, that in youth 
he had liked praise in teaspoonfuls, in manhood in table- 
spoonfuls, and in advanced years in ladlefuls,—said that 
though he had been praised too much, he was beginning to 
sympathise with Oliver Wendell Holmes’s feeling in later life, 
and that as a politician who had been but seldom praised, he 
could not find it in his heart to complain of the excess. 
He then went on to remark on the fact that as the great 
dependencies of England had become more and more clearly 
able to sever the links which connect them with England, 
when they pleased, they had become more and more reluctant 
so to sever them, and therefore, though he often heard the 
federation of the Empire called a dream, he could not help 
believing that it is the kind of dream that lays such a hold 
upon the imagination that it has no little chance of fulfilling 
itself. It was not surprising that States which have a common 
origin, a common history, a common language, a common 
literature, and a common love of liberty and law should wish 
to cling together as closely as they can; and he ventured to 
hope that this eager mutual attraction would in some manner 
or other surmount the great difficulties in the way of 
cementing together communities so distant and so utterly 
different in character and genius. 


The Duke of Devonshire, who was the principal speaker at 
the Sheffield Cutlers’ Feast on Thursday, suggested that 
though he did not suppose that the party led by Lord Rose- 
bery could have been absolutely satisfied with the result of 
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the July elections, yet even they might be able to feel a 
certain satisfaction in the truce which the present Govern- 
ment had professed their intention of proclaiming on great 
party issues. There would bea certain comfort, he thought, 
even to Gladstonians in not finding themselves compelled to 
thunder against the Government for what they professed to 
do, even if they should think it their duty to reprove them 
for sins of omission. But are not Oppositions apt to find 
more fault with a Government that does not give oppor- 
tunities of attack than with one that does? They are apt 
to prefer an aggressive Government. It makes their own 
part so much easier to play. What the Duke said on foreign 
affairs was not reassuring. He thought that we were not very 
_ far from having the whole Eastern question upon us again; 
end indeed one would assume from his tone that he hardly 
Baw any possibility of a satisfactory and peaceful solution 
of the present crisis. Will not either Russia or England 
take the bull by the horns? 


M. Bourgeois has found it most difficult to find a Foreign 
Secretary. The few Deputies in the Chamber who understand 
foreign affairs do not sympathise with Radicalism; while the 
men in the diplomatic service will not quit it in order to 
become Ministers, perhaps only for a year, They would 
break their careers, and then find themselves left by their 
successors out of employment. M. Bourgeois therefore, after 
a vain effort to tempt M. Decrais, offered the foreign port- 
folio to M. Berthelot, a Deputy eminent for chemical research: 
The Conservatives laugh and the Opportunists sneer, but 
after all, the American Republic has always pursued the 
same policy, appointing to its Embassies outsiders of ability, 
whom, also, we ourselves appoint to Viceroyalties and Gover- 
norships. M. Berthelot is not more inexperienced than Lord 
Dalhousie or Lord Elgin. No one doubts M. Berthelot’s in- 
telligence; the permanent officers will coach him; and he has 
not to learn the language of diplomacy. Experienced Am- 
bassadors will not be pleased to address a Minister so entirely 
outside the profession, but they have often to deal with 
soldiers and Kings who are little more trained to their busi- 
ness than M. Berthelot. Sir Edward Malet will be shocked ; 
but would M. Talleyrand have been ? 


M. Bourgeois announced his programme to the Chamber 
on Monday. It was boldly Radical. The Government would 
put a progressive succession-duty in its Budget; it would 
impose a general Income-tax in order tu remit some taxes 
which press upon the poor; and it would bring forward a 
measure for granting annuities to aged workmen. The law 
on associations would be extended to ecclesiastical bodies, in 
order “to prepare for a definite settlement of relations between 
the Churches and the sovereign State.” The country desires 
a stricter control and a more perfect organisation of its fighting 
services, and the Ministry will speedily submit a project for a 
Colonial Army. Finally, a law will be proposed compelling 
all Senators and Deputies to dissociate themselves from 
financial syndicates. M. Bourgeois is probably aware that 


Chamber in dead silence, will be fatal to his Government; 
but he said if that were so, he would allow another pro- 
gramme to confront his own, “and the country would judge.” 
It is supposed that he looks forward to a Dissolution, and his 
party, together with the Socialists, declare that they are 
not afraid of the result. We suspect, for reasons stated else- 
where, that they misunderstand the peasant electors, 


The British Envoy at Cabul, Colonel Mahommed Akram 
Khan, has been murdered, but fortunately not by Afghans. 
His son had chastised a servant of the Embassy, who, 
becoming furious, ran amuck, and killed father and son and 
an orderly who attempted to defend the Envoy. The murderer 
was killed on the spot by some of the guard. The post is a 
hard one to fill, as the Envoy at Cabul must be trusted 
with a good many secrets; but the Indian Government has 
many faithful Mussulman servants, and might even employ 
some one of the Mussulman nobles in the post. We only hope 
it will not take advantage of the incident to press the Ameer 
to admit a European. He could never be made safe without 
a guard so powerful’as to excite the most profound suspicion, 
yet not strong enough to overawe the dangerous mob of the 


thréne was vacant, or whenever the Ameer journeyed to 
his own distant cities. 


Mr. Cleveland’s star is setting. Moved, it would seem, 
mainly by Protectionist feeling, the Republicans have carried 
the elections of the year by immense majorities, winning 
even two Southern States,—Kentucky and Maryland. The 
victory in New York State has been especially decisive, and 
it is believed that next year a Republican President is almost 
certain to be carried. Contrary to expectation, the “silver 
issue” has had no weight, and the return of prosperity under. 
a lower tariff has not influenced those who believe in Mr, 
McKinley. It is noteworthy that Mr. Campbell, who ran 
for the Governorship of Ohio, and sought votes by a furious. 
speech against the action of Great Britain in Venezuela, 
was defeated by 60,000 votes, Mr. Bushnell, a Republican, 
being elected by that majority. The Democrats have lost: 
heart, but it must be remembered that neither party has: 
yet chosen its candidate, and that in the actual election ‘the 
“ personal equation” occasionally tells heavily. The swerve. 
of public feeling, moreover, is not yet completely explained. 


New York City remains Democrat, but Tammany Hall 
has once more defeated the Reformers. The latter made 
the blunder of Sir William Harcourt. They insisted on 
tying-up the liquor question with their programme, and 
were deserted by their best allies. The law forbids beer 
to be sold on Sunday, and the law was most properly 
carried out; but the Reformers, not content with this, 
refused to promise an alteration in the law. Indeed, there 
was danger of their using the majority in the State Legis- 
lature to make the law more strict. The sixty thousand 
German voters, who had previously gone with the Reformers, 
therefore revolted, and Tammany obtained a majority of 
thirty thousand. The result is most disheartening for the 
friends of good government, first, because it shows that they 
cannot rely upon their own supporters, and, secondly, because 
it proves that the Reform leaders will not give up their fads. 
They would rather give up the cause of honest government 
than win it by a surrender of the cause of teetotalism. They 
have no pleasure in securing the triumph of justice and 
honesty and decency, if they cannot also dictate to their 
fellow-citizens in the matter of diet. We suppose they will 
learn wisdom in time, but it lingers in America as well as 
Britain. 


Mr. A. Akers-Douglas, the First Commissioner of Works, 
and a member of the Cabinet, who spoke at Nonington on 
Thursday on the present state of agricultural depression, said. 
positively that the first measure which the Government 
would take in hand would be one for the relief of agri- 
cultural depression. He altogether repudiated any notion 
of returning to Protection “so far as concerned the staple 
food of the country,” and we think we may add for a 
Government which contains such hearty Liberal Unionists, 
so far as regards any other article of general consump- 
tion. He said the difficulty of finding any effective 
remedy for the present “desperate state of affairs” was 
greatly aggravated by the total disagreement amongst the 
farmers themselves,—no half-dozen of them concurring in 
any one policy. Doubtless, he said, there was a great want 
of co-operation amongst them. Is not that onc great root of 
the evil? There is something in the farmer’s life which seems 
to render any attempt at concert among them difficult, if not 
impracticable. They dislike the mutual concession and the 
necessary discussion which are of the very essence of a 
co-operative movement. 





Mr. George Curzon, the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Foreign Office, made a speech at Derby on Wednesday, in 
which he expressed his belief that the overgrown armaments 
of the present day on the Continent of Europe, however 
much they might consume of the wealth of the nations which 
raised them, did not on the whole tend to war, but rather 
to the maintenance of peace. For the great fear of war 
which they had excited had really prevented the greater 
States from going to war; and he believed that no State did 
more, or does more, to promote the civilisation and secure 
the peace of the world than England under Lord Salisbury. 
We have no doubt that that is true; but we must in com- 
mon candour admit that England under Lord Rosebery 
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effectual, an influence on the development of the higher kind 
of civilisation. As forthe great armaments, we hold that the 
equilibrium due to the fear which they inspire, must always 
be an unstable equilibrium. 


A sensational trial ended at Bourges on Tuesday. The 
Marquis de Nayve, a man. descended from a Crusader, but 
with no money, married a wealthy young woman who had 
borne an illegitimate child to another man. This child was 
placed in a seminary, but gave great trouble, and eleven years 
ago his stepfather took him on a holiday journey to Sorrento. 
Near that place his body was found on some rocks with the 
skull crushed in. No suspicion attached to the Marquis; 
but nine years after his wife denounced him as a mur- 
derer, he was detained by the police for eighteen months, 
and at last brought to trial. There was no direct evi- 
dence, and the case turned on the Marquis’s character. 
His wife, his children, and the Abbé Rousselot, their 
tutor and the wife’s “ director,” testified that he was habitually 
cruel, that he seduced the servants, and that he threatened 
the wife. At first opinion pronounced him guilty, and the 
Judge assumed his guilt; but as the case proceeded the sons 
retracted their evidence, the wife was proved to be unworthy 
of belief, and the jury disbelieved the Abbé Rousselot. They 
therefore, by a majority, acquitted the Marquis. We have 
said enough of the case elsewhere, but may add here that the 
Abbé has left Bourges, and that the Bishops of France 
propose to bring ecclesiastical tutors in private families under 
much stricter control. 


Mr. Walter Long, M.P., the President of the Board of 
Agriculture, and a member of the Cabinet, was present on 
‘Tuesday at the annual dinner of the Country Brewers’ 
Society at the Hétel Métropole; and in his speech did not 
conceal his hope that the present Government would not 
attempt to meddle with the licensing laws. For our own 
parts, we have never looked for any great result from the 
ordinary measures recently proposed by the Temperance 
party; but we should be very sorry to think that prudent 
local experiments such as the Bishop of Chester has proposed 
in giving a new character to our houses of refreshment, should 
not be encouraged and secured a fair trial in any municipality 
that is disposed to undertake the responsibility of setting on 
foot such experiments. It is all very well to say, as Mr. 
Long says, that the discomfort of squalid houses has more 
to do with the spread of intoxication than the number of 
gin-palaces or beer-shops. Probably it is so. But that is 
no reason why the kind of comfort which a bright public- 
house offers, should not be made easily obtainable without 
offering those who take refuge there any special motive for 
the purchase of alcoholic drinks, We should be sorry to find 
any members of the present Government declaring them- 
eelves reluctant to supplant mere drink-shops by houses 
where more profit would be derived from any other kind of 
refreshment than from the sale of intoxicating liquor. We 
should be glad to hear that the Government are not 
going to pledge themselves prematurely to produce crude 
measures of very doubtful statesmanship, but we should be 
exceedingly sorry to see them ranging themselves deliberately 
as the champions of gin-palaces and devotees of drink. 


Mr. G. W. E. Russell, Under-Secretary to the Home Office 
in the last Government, addressed a vigorous letter to the 
Daily Chronicle of this day week on the subject of the Arch- 
bishops’ manifesto in defence of the Church. His great point 
was that the Archbishops ought to have warned the sup- 
porters of the Establishment against imputing selfish and 
vulgar motives to those who maintain that. the Church would 
be all the better for being made to depend wholly, or almost 
wholly, on the voluntary contributions of living Churchmen. 
He exhorts the Archbishops to instruct their followers to do 
full justice (which for the most part they do not do) to the 
motives of their opponents, and to suppress all the many gross 
imputations by which their defence of the Church Establish- 
ment is so often disfigured. We heartily echo his wish. Bat 
could he not do more for its fulfilment by endeavouring in 
his turn to divert his colleagues from similarly uncandid and 
gross imputations on the clergy, than by discharging this 
quiverful of sneers at his opponents? The way to discourage 
misrepresentation is to begin by condemning it on your own 
side, and leaving your antagonists to follow your exawple. 








We wish there were more of this spirit in both parties. Bat 
it is so much pleasanter to expatiate on the sins of your 
enemies than on those of your friends, that we cannot antici- 
pate on either side any very sudden political change of heart, 


We are sorry to see the Scottish shipbuilders on the Clyde 
following the example of the Unions of workmen by locking 
out their men, by way of supporting the cause of their fellow- 
employers in Belfast. It may be quite justifiable for the 
Belfast shipbuilders to refuse to return to the higher wages 
given to their engineers before the recent fall of prices, until 
the contracts accepted at the lower rates have run out, so that 
they themselves obtain the better terms which would enable 
them to give higher wages without loss. But whether that is 
so or not, it does seem a very unfortunate course to follow 
the example of the Trade-Unions who called out the men in 
one place in order to help their comrades who had struck 
work in another place, where the same wages were given. It 
is always difficult to jadge impartially in these great wara 
between employers and employed, even when you know inti- 
mately every stage of the dispute. But when the employers 
or employed in one great branch of -the trade take’ to 
strategical mancuvres on behalf of the cause of their own 
party in another great branch of the trade, they are almost 
sure to go wrong,—to miss some important feature of the 
dispute which only those on the spot would rightly appre- 
hend. Strikes and lock-outs should always be limited in 
area, or both masters and men will find themselves fighting 
for terms which they themselves would never have thought 
it right to demand. 


A great effort has just been made by the party of Mr. 
McUarthy to expel Mr. Healy and his friends, and to induce 
Mr. Sexton to re-enter the party in his place. What was 
anticipated was that Mr. Healy, Dr. Fox, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor, Mr. William Murphy, and Mr. Joseph Mooney 
were to be drummed out of the Irish party led by Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, while Mr. Sexton was to be persuaded to return 
and take his old place in it. And this purpose has been so 
far carried out that Mr. Healy himself was expelled on 
Thursday from the ranks of the party. The Anti-Parnellites 
therefore are no longer able to command the Home-rule 
policy of the future, since so large a split has taken place in 
it. Mr. Healy is not popular, and very likely may not deserve 
to be popular, but at all events he is certainly less inaccurate 
than most of his former colleagues, and does not declaim so 
much at random. And by expelling him from the Irish 
party, they have lost the support of a large number of the 
younger priests. The Anti-Parnellites have thus solved the 
problem how to trisect an Irish party, and it will not ada 
to their popularity or power. 


Mr. Bayard, the Ambassador of the United States to this 
country, delivered on Thursday, in the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Institution, an eloquent and striking address on “ Individual 
Freedom, the Germ of National Progress and Permanence.” 
He declared that all that is good and great in the United 
States is due to the sacredness attached to individual free- 
dom, and that almost all that is otherwise is due to the 
growth of either democratic despotism or the new Socialism. 
He spoke of the despotism which shows itself so strongly 
in Europe and the Hast, and the democratic Socialism 
which is so strong in democratic states as the upper and the 
lower millstones between which the freedom of the indisilual 
is crushed to death. With the eagerness of the Protectionist 
party in the United States, which he described as disguised 
Socialism, he dealt most frankly and eloquently :—‘In 
his own country he had witnessed the insatiable growth 
of that form of State Socialism styled ‘ protection,’ which he 
believed had done more to foster class-legislation and create 
inequality of fortune, to corrupt public life, to banish men of 
independent mind and character from the public councils, to 
lower the tone of national representation, blunt public 
conscience, create false standards in the popular mind, to 
familiarise it with reliance upon State aid and guardianship 
in private affairs, divorce ethics from politics, and place 
politics upon the low level of a mercenary scramble, than any 
other single cause.” 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 105}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
BEWARE OF PROMISES AND PROGRAMMES! 


R. LONG’S promise to the country brewers on 
Tuesday, that if anything were to be done on the 
licensing question they should be consulted, reads very 
like a hint that nothing of that-kind has as yct been 
determined on ; and so far that is good news, not because 
we have the slightest objection to any attempt of the 
present Government to institute an experiment on sound 
and moderate principles on which almost all reasonable 
men are agreed,—quite the contrary,—but because we 
want to see an end to that disastrous habit of premature 
political pledges and tentative political pulse-feeling 
which has ruined so many recent legislative schemes. We 
want to see this powerful Government guiding public 
legislation rather than attempting to throw up straws to 
see which way the wind blews. Let them determine for 
themselves so far as they can which way they intend the 
wind to blow. It ought to be, and we heartily hope that 
it will be, a most influential element in forming public 
opinion, that the Government has made up its mind what 
policy to adopt, and how it is best to enter upon it. 
Nothing is more ridiculous than the notion that such 
great constituencies as ours have any clear minds of 
their own upon the best mode of solving difficult 
political problems. They need guidance rather than 
deferential appeals to them for light and leading. It 
is childish to take all the pains which modern Prime 
Ministers do take about forming a Cabinet, and then to 
treat the Cabinet, when formed, as a mere provisional 
Committee formed to fish for a policy. It is the duty of 
the Cabinet to say what it is most urgent to do, and to 
proceed to do it without hampering itself by other and 
complicated efforts in a number of different directions 
which distract public opinion from the immediate issue, 
and multiply the opportunities for differences and disagree- 
ments among its supporters. Let us have no more hesi- 
tation and no more log-rolling. We want now a firm 
and resolute Government which shall do one or two things 
at a time, and shall not attempt to whistle for a fair 
wind, or attempt to gratify a great number of political 
faddists at once at the cost of blocking* Parliament 
with immature schemes which will only entangle the 
path which leads to practical action. We have had a great 
lesson on the folly of attempting much and performing 
little. The present Government should attempt little, 
but bring that little to completion. Let it keep its own 
counsel and not block its own way by exciting a great 
number of expectations certain to neutralise each other. 
So far as we can see, there is a good deal of danger of its 
encumbering itself with too much enterprise. There is 
first the promise to clear the way for the suffering agri- 
culturists,—and nobody can deny that that is at once a 
most urgent and also a most thorny problem, which will 
take great prudence and great clearness of purpose, to 
broach with any kind of success. There is next the 
promise to rescue the voluntary schools from their em- 
barrassments, without either diminishing the motive for 
a steady improvement in educational methods, or making 
a dash into the costly policy of multiplying suddenly the 
number of new Board-schools. If these two questions 
stood alone they would absorb all the energy of a great 
Government for one Session, and give more than 
enough employment to the public mind of this practical 
country. But there are a number of other problems 
of great importance before the Government, — the 
licensing question for one, the question of the ame- 
lioration of the condition of the aged poor for a second, 
secondary education for a third, the employers’ liability 
question for a fourth, the redistribution of electoral power 
so as to give the larger constituencies more, and the 
smaller constituencies less, power, for a fifth, and 
the redistribution of Church endowments for a sixth. 
Then there is the great question of the reconciliation of 
capital and labour, which is now so painfully prominent 
not only with the shipping interest, but with the ship- 
building engineers. Indeed, it is quite impossible to 
enumerate all the great questions now pressing for 
solution, without even touching such matters as the 
reform of the House of Lords. But if any attempt is 
made to begin at once on more than a very small number 





of such legislative enterprises, it is certain that there will 
be the same confusion and the same failure which made the: 
last Government ridiculous. "What we need is a Govern- 
ment which attempts little, but is determined to attempt 
nothing in which it does not see its way to some kind of 
fruitful legislation. And these words cannot truly describe 
the attitude of the Government, unless it is determined to 
economise its energies and to tell the country plainly that 
it will not be driven hither and thither by popular opinion, 
but will judge for itself what is most pressing and what, on 
the other hand, would need more consideration that it has at 
present time to give. Depend upon it, the Newcastle 
programme is the beacon-light which should teach Lord 
Salisbury and his colleagues what to avoid. Let them 
meet Parliament with clear heads and sober judgments, 
knowing how little can be really done and how entirely 
incompetent the general public is to select, from the many 
useful legislative enterprises, which of them are feasible. 
and which are not. 

Let us have no more hustling of a crowd of omnibuses. 
at Temple Bar. It not only ensures a fatal block, but it 
undermines still more fatally the authority of the Govern- 
ment which allows of such a block. The great disad- 
vantage of the big Cabinets which have become the rule 
of late years, is that every Minister in the Cabinet wants 
to have the control of some considerable measure on which 
he has made up his own mind. We hope that the inner 
Cabinet will discourage all this legislative competition. 
In one thing the late Government set a good example, 
though in most things it set a very bad one. It did 
endeavour to do as much by administrative methods as 
it could, and not only Mr. Asquith but Lord Spencer 
and Mr. John Morley showed us how much it was 
possible to achieve without appealing to Parliament for 
power to alter the law. We earnestly trust that in this 
respect our new Ministers will rival and even outstrip 
their predecessors. Mr. Goschen, we are sure, will be 
more than equal te Lord Spencer in bringing up the Navy 
to its highest efficiency ; and we are pretty confident that 
both Mr. Gerald Balfour and Sir Matthew White Ridley 
will be able to outstrip Mr. John Morley and Mr. Asquith. 
For one thing they have this great advantage, that they 
will not be overburdened with an impossible policy which 
hampers them at every step. Mr. Gerald Balfour will 
not be oppressed with a Home-rule Bill and a monstrous 
Evicted Tenants’ Bill; and Sir Matthew White Ridley 
will not be encumbered with an Employers’ Liability Bill 
in which he is bound to please the various T'rade-Unions 
first, and to do justice only so far as the Unions permit. 
The main requisite is that Lord Salisbury and his more 
weighty colleagues should put down their foot resolutely 
against attempting too much, and especially against 
attempting what no Government could possibly effect. 
They should be modest, but they should be firm, and not 
ask the public to give them cues, which they ought to 
give the public. Let us have a Government which really 
governs, and not one which invites a loose and vague public 
opinion to tell them how to govern. Alsop knew what 
public opinion meant when he told the fable of the old 
man who was guided by public opinion as to how he 
should treat himself and his boy and his ass. That 
experiment ended in the men trying to carry the ass 
instead of the ass carrying either of them. And the 
political experiments of the last Government ended in 
much the same futileendeavour. They attempted to carry 
Local Option, to their own great humiliation, instead of 
Local Option carrying them to victory. We trust and 
believe that the present Government will make no such 
blunder; that they will be both strong and reticent, 
reticent because they are strong, and all the stronger for 
being reticent. 





THE LATEST STEP IN TURKEY. 


: ie is movement visible in Constantinople which, 

though as yet without defined object, will, we believe, 
produce one of two results, either a military occupation 
of certain Turkish Provinces, or an effort to avert that 
step with its incalculable consequences, by the deposi- 
tion of the present Sultan. The patience of Europe is 


obviously giving way. The weary negotiations of the past 
months have produced nothing except a more profound 
agitation, which may easily end in an outburst of anarchy 
throughout Armenia, Macedonia, Anatolia, Arabia, and 
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even Crete. No serious impression has been made on 
the Sultan, who has just dismissed the- “reforming” 
Grand Vizier, Kiamil Pasha, who himself, it is said, 
jssued orders for the drowning of the Softas,—a scene 
actually witnessed by the captain of an Austrian steamer, 
and who has reduced the Commission of Control to a 
farce by filling it with creatures of the Palace. Whether 
his Majesty is really a fanatic, or believes himself beyond 
the reach of Europe, as many of his private advisers cer- 
tainly do, or is so alarmed that he is striking out in blind 
terror at all whom he suspects, the result is the same. 
The Mussulman mob believes that the Palace will not 
punish its outrages, it is breaking out in every direction, 
in at least two places it has massacred Christians without 
stopping to pick out Armenians, and in all the Christians 
at large apprehend attack, even American missionaries 
reporting to their representatives threats so grave, that 
the United States Minister has informed the Porte that if 
those threats are followed by action, his Government will 
hold the Turkish Ministry personally responsible. Under 
these circumstances, the danger of anarchy has become 
extreme, and Europe suddenly awakening to it, is gathering 
itself together for action. The three Powers—Germany, 
Austria, and Italy—which have hitherto stood aloof, 
have united themselves to the three which were already 
remonstrating, and the six Powers, who wield among 
them the effective force of Europe, have, with the full 
consent of the United States, though as yet without 
its overt aid, represented to the Porte that the disorders 
must be stopped at once by military force, or the Powers 
will be compelled to take measures of their own to bring 
them to a close. That is the most formidable threat yet 
addressed to Turkey, and it is made by a much greater 
mass of power than any previous representations. France 
and Great Britain can only move troops by sea,—an opera- 
tion requiring time; but the Emperor of Austria can 
throw a hundred thousand men into Macedonia by a tele- 
gram, and march on Salonica by an undefended line. The 
Sultan, who remembers how his predecessor was deprived 
of Bosnia, dreads Austria even more than Russia, and 
may in his alarm submit himself, allow Osman Ghazi the 
actual instead of the nominal command of the Army, and 
act everywhere and at once with a vigour which will at 
least warn the Mussulmans that their Sovereign is for the 
moment bent on restoring quiet. It is quite possible, 
however, that Abd-ul-Hamid—who, though keen-witted, 
is on points blinded by invincible ignorance—may still 
hold out, that he may issue orders not intended to be 
obeyed, and that the outrages may culminate in some scene, 
possibly within Constantinople itself, which will leave 
Europe no option except to decide, within hours, whether it 
will compel a change of government, which means, of 
course, a change in the occupant of the throne; or by a 
military occupation force itself to settle the Eastern 
question once for all by carrying to completion the 
partition which began when Bosnia and Herzegovina were 
handed over without a battle to a first-class Power. We 
need not say that it is the second solution to which we 
look as the only one that can secure any adequate or 
permanent result. There is no reason for hoping that 
any Prince of the House of Othman would prove com- 
petent to the awful task of governing the Turkish 
Empire, with its irreconcileable races, its worn-out 
prosperity, and its decaying dominant caste. A training 
in seclusion no longer fits Princes to rule, and the terrible 
energy of the House, which for four hundred years has 
enabled it to survive all dangers, has probably departed 
for ever. There is no hope on that side; delay will involve 
infinite misery; while Europe, with its gigantic armies 
standing at attention, was never readier, if it can but 
agree, for the worthy though onerous task of restoring 
the “Eastern Empire” to the domain of civilisation. If 
Great Britain, Russia, and Austria could but arrange the 
terms, the work could be accomplished in a year, and 
twenty millions of men, most of them white, could be 
delivered from the strangely destructive horde which 
came out of Mongolia to destroy the last faint chance 
of a great Mussulman civilisation. The one chance for 
that creed lay in the Arab genius, and the first act of the 
Mongols was to break for ever the Arab sword. 

There still remains, we see, in London and Paris an 
idea that a constitutional revolution is possible in Turkey, 
and that the Empire might be governed under any 
Sultan by a representative body. That is, we believe, 





only an amiable illusion. The Arabs, who will hardly 
obey the Ottoman Khalif, would certainly not obey an 
elected body sitting at Constantinople, and Arabia, Syria, 
part of Anatolia, Tripoli, and Egypt would be at once 
lost to the Turkish dominion. The Christian electors 
throughout the Empire would at once demand arms, and 
if they were once armed, civil war would rage in every- 
province, while the Army, which now holds society 
together, would fall into absolute and most dangerous 
anarchy. Its coherent force consists in this, that seventy 
per cent. of its men and ninety-five per cent. of its officers 
are Ottomans by blood and creed, a dominant caste 
accustomed to rule, and ready to die rather than give 
up ruling. You cannot have a free Parliament of all 
creeds, and the sway of a dominant caste with its legis 
lation controlled by its own Sacred Law, both together. 
The Asiatic mind believes, too, that power comes from 
God, and not from the people; and while it wishes for 
justice, regards limitations on authority as unen- 
durable fetters which prevent justice from being done.. 
If there is to be a revolution, it must proclaim a new 
Sultan; and that, as all men can see, will be only a 
postponement of the ultimate catastrophe which, in 
the changed conditions of the world, is bound speedily 
to arrive. The Ottoman caste, brave as it is, and able 
as many of its leaders are, cannot go on ruling an 
Empire; the problem to be settled is its deposition, and 
there is no means conceivable of settling it peaceably except 
a demonstration of visibly irresistible force. Even that 
may not secure a settlement; for to do the Ottomans 
justice they are capable of facing the whole world in arms. 
and dying to a man before the Leather Apron shall go back 
to the desert; but it is the only chance. The caste may 
quail before Europe marching, but it will be daunted by 
nothing else. 





NEW AND THE OLD AT THE HORSE- 
GUARDS. 


HE farewell order of the late Commander-in-Chief,. 
and the order of Lord Wolseley on assuming com- 
mand, were published at the end of last week, the latter too 
late for our issue. On Wednesday last Lord Wolseley spoke 
for the first time in his new capacity at the Clothworkers” 
Guild, and, though it was evident that he was anxious to 
avoid committing himself by too definite statements, he 
indicated clearly enough the main idea which occupies his 
mind at the present moment. The Duke’s address is chiefly 
an historieal record of the changes which have passed over 
the Army during his period of command. It has been 
interpreted by the Times, and we suspect correctly, as 
intended to suggest that, as his Royal Highness has 
accepted such a variety of reforms, there was no reason 
why any others that were necessary should not have been 
made without displacing him. Every one would wish the 
Duke to retire with a sense of that kindly feeling enter- 
tained for him on all hands, which was expressed to 
him in the name of the Army by his successor im 
the order of November Ist; but, in regard to all the 
reforms which he recites, it cannot be forgotten that all 
of these changes, with, we believe, one exception, have 
been carried in face of the most strenuous opposition 
from himself. What has been called the “ dual govern- 
ment of the Army” has, in fact, consisted of a struggle of 
contending forces within the walls of the War Office. 
There has been in the Army a body of officers, careful 
observers of what has been taking place abroad, men of 
larger war experience than any other Englishmen, and,. 
supported as they have been by some of the ablest officials 
within the War Office itself, notably by the present 
and the late Permanent Under-Secretaries, their only 
means of getting the English Army adapted to the- 
conditions of modern war, and of applying to it the 
experience gathered from our own rough campaigns, has 
been that of convincing successive Secretaries of State 
that certain changes had become inevitable. It has 
been a process of sheer appeal to fact, reason, and 
experience, against ancient tradition and established 
precedent. Commissions and committees, of all of 
which the new Commander-in-Chief was the initiator 
and inspirer, threshed out the facts that the pro- 
gress which has been made from soon after 1870 down- 
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wards has never, or only for short ané rare intervals, 
been checked by the political change which have taken 
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place in the head of the office. Now during all this time 
itvis*safe to say that the late Commander-in-Chief was 
never once convinced by any reasoning that was laid before 
him. He yielded point by point as he found that he must 
do so, but during the long years when each new thing was 
on its trial, he allowed it to be understood that he 
disapproved of it. We believe that he is at last 
convinced by the actual results secured that every 
concession that was wrung from: him was a necessary 
concession, and that the Army has benefited by it. The 
most serious part of this historical retrospect is, however, 
that throughout all this time there never has been any 
question of the immense personal popularity of the Duke 
among the great mass of the officers of the Army. It has 
been due to a great variety of causes. In the first place, the 
strong feeling of personal loyalty towards her Majesty and 
the reigning House has tended to attach something very 
like a sacred authority to the dicta of a Royal personage, 
always kindly and gracious in manner, and possessed of a 
certain very remarkable shrewdness which enabled him to 
represent effectively the strongest prejudices of an 
intensely conservative’ body, and to resist reason by 
appeals to something that would, to those who had not 
too carefully studied facts, bear the appearance of 
‘practical common-sense,” always the last sheltering- 
house and screen of most uncommon nonsense. In the 
second place, amoag any body of men, what can be more 
popular than to tell them that they are such good 
fellows, all of them, that you really cannot distinguish 
between them; that they are all “ much of a muchness;” 
and that as for selecting between those who have devoted 
themselves to their profession and those who have amused 
themselves, between those who are fit to take command of 
a regiment and those who are utterly unfitted for that or 
any larger command, it is beyond your power. 

Now it is just at this point that Lord Wolseley’s speech 
at the Clothworkers’ dinner strikes a note of the clearest 
possible tone. It is, in the first place, an appeal to the 
universal experience of all walks of life as to the difference 
between taking men haphazard for any employment or 
appointment, and the putting in of the best men you can 
get to fill it. In the second place,-Lord Wolseley throws 
cut a hint as to the specially terrible position of a com- 
mander in the field who finds under him men in command 
of battalions whom it would be positively dangerous to 
allow to guide them in presence of the enemy. If 
we mistake not, though he carefully avoided enlarging 
upon this subject, he here referred to an actual experience 
of his own, which, though never publicly announced, was 
duly reported at the time, and has often been referred to. 
It is said that on one occasion at least he was on a cam- 
paign obliged to leave behind him whole battalions because 
he dared not trust the lives of officers and men in the 
hands of those who had been allowed to get into com- 
mand. Obviously regard for the feelings of his Royal 
Highness restrained him from enlarging on the subject. 

Now when that practical appeal is made, there can be 
no question as to the response that it will receive from the 
country. It is absolutely preposterous that any tradi- 
tions should stand in the way of the appointment of 
proper men to all the more important commands. It 
makes, for instance, all the difference between the efficiency 
and inefficiency of the training that is given to the officers 
and men of a battalion, whether there is a good or a bad 
commanding officer at the head of it. When, therefore, 
his Royal Highness tells us that. he hands over the Army 
in a condition so perfect that his successor will not be able 
to better it, it is impossible to avoid asking whether the 
Royal Warrants, which prescribe that for all the more 
important promotions, including those to the command of 
regiments and those of general officers, selection of the 
best men shall be made, have in fact been carried out. It 
stands recorded in the evidence taken before the Militia 
Commission, that his Royal Highness, when asked “ when 
certain provisions which had been made by Parliament, 
and had received the Royal assent, were likely to be 
carried out by him, seeing that some time had elapsed 
since their promulgation,” replied frankly that he had 
never intended to carry them out at all. We fear that if 
the question had been put to him at any time during his 
tenure of office, ‘when he intended to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Royal Warrant in regard to promotion in 
the higher ravks,” to the exclusion of men certainly known 
to be inccmpetent, he must have answered, had he spoken 








with the same frankness, ‘I never intended to carry them 
out.’ It must be remembered that this is nowadays a 
very serious matter indeed, both as regards the efficiency 
of our forces, and as regards the fate of numbers of men 
admirably fitted for command. Year after year officers 
are in large numbers obliged to retire from the Army, 
not because they are unfit for promotion, but because 
others, who were well known to be unfit, have blocked the 
way and been saved by a too easy good-nature, cruel in 
its practical operation upon the unfortunate officers and 
men who fall into the hands of inferior commanders, and 
not into those who, but for the mistaken kindness ex. 
tended to the less competent, would have commanded 
them efficiently. While, therefore, every one, soldier and 
civilian alike, is anxious to bid the kindest and most 
sympathetic farewell to the old soldier who is now 
laying aside, with such evident and natural reluctance, 
the cares of office, it is impossible to accept his estimate 
of the nature of the task which he leaves to his successor, 
We are mistaken if the appeal which Lord Wolseley 
makes, alike to the Army and the country, to support 
him in insisting that the one paramount consideration 
shall be the good service of the nation, and that every 
encouragement shall be given to the younger officers in 
the Army to devote all their energies to it, in the assured 
confidence that their work will be recognised, will not 
meet with a hearty response from both. Systems, arrange- 
ment of departments, and the like, are all very well in their 
way, but it is the men who have to work them who will 
determine whether the result will be efficiency or in- 
efficiency, order or muddle. 

The fact that that is so, strengthens us in our convic- 
tion that the organisation of the War Office of which we 
maintained last week the necessity, is the sound and right 
one. That the Commander-in-Chief will ask for and re- 
ceive information, suggestions, and advice, from all 
quarters that he desires, is a matter of course. On him 
must rest the responsibility of ultimately selecting the men 
who are to work under him, and the fact that Lord 
Wolseley has been for years insisting that the selection 
should be real and not a sham one, and that he is now 
ready to assume the responsibility for it, strengthens our 
conviction that he is the right man to undertake it. 
Since our article last week was written, we bave had 
strong reason to believe that the unfortunate scheme to 
which the Times had committed itself has no chance of 
acceptances, and that, with whatever modifications of 
phrase, the organisation of the War Office will be such as 
we then advocated. 





M. BOURGEOIS’ PROPOSALS. 


be ae question for the new Ministry in France is 


whether the country will like their proposals, for 
without strong external support they will most certainly 
be defeated. With a courage and honesty which we 
cannot but admire, M. Bourgeois has not only formed a 
Ministry entirely of Radicals, but has put forward a pro- 
gramme which will strike Frenchmen, at all events, as 
dangerously Radical. In so doing he has, as we cannot 
doubt, and as the silence of the Deputies showed when he 
made his expository speech, offended the most powerful in- 
terests within the present Chamber. The corrupt men, who 
are, we fear, very numerous, will be alarmed by his threat of 
a searching investigation into pecuniary scandals, and his 
resolve to prevent Senators and Deputies from promoting 
or managing any financial company ; ‘while the commercial 
men and industrials and proprietors will resent ex- 
ceedingly his promise of an Income-tax and a graduated 
succession-duty, probably on the English model. No 
Government in France, except that of the Terror, has ever 
been strong enough to work an Income-tax, which offends 
not only Frenchmen’s love of pecuniary secrecy, but their 
love of logic. They will not bear, until they are forced, 
either an inquisition as to their incomes, or the exemption 
of small proprietors, which is essential to the success of the 
impost as a drawing tax. France is a land of small 
property-holders; to tax them all would be to court 
defeat, and to exempt the mass of realised property, 
because it is held in handfuls, will be condemned as con- 
fiscation. To all Frenchmen, again, their children’s 
pecuniary future is the first preoccupation ; they save for 
them in a way Englishmen never dream of, and a fine 
upon their savings levied at the moment of distribution 
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will create excessive irritation. The economists will be 
frightened, as the English economists are frightened, by 
the proposal to grant superannuation pensions to artisans ; 
atid will ask, not without reason and certainly with effect, 
why peasants are to be taxed to make workmen com- 
fortable, or to relieve them from the necessity of extreme 
thriftiness of life,—a necessity acknowledged, in theory at 
all events, by every peasant owner. This class of Deputies, 
too, will be offended past soothing by the promise, already 
translated into action at Carmaux, that the State shall 
arbitrate between employers and employed,—a most for- 
midable and far-reaching innovation, though, no doubt, 
not out of harmony with the French desire to seo the finger 
of Government in every pie. Then the Deputies who are 
advocates for the Army and Navy, will be hurt by the ex- 
pressed doubt as to their perfect efficiency, and will, we 
believe, be seriously annoyed by the definite pledge to create 
a Colonial Army. As we understand the situation, the chiefs 
of the Army cannot endure that proposal, which will, as 
they believe, create a second Army by the side of their own 
with higher pay and peculiar opportunities of acquiring 
“glory.” Even our own Army. exhibited an intense 
jealousy of the ‘“ Company’s. Service,” and in France this 
jealousy will be exaggerated not only by the national 
proclivity to cultivate amouwr-propre, but by the feeling that 
though the Colonial Army will have the best treatment 
while it succeeds, if it breaks down at any point the con- 
script Army will be called on to repair its blunders. 
There will be bitter irritation in military circles ex- 
cited by that project; bitter suspicion in clerical circles 
over the guarded reference to the necessity of applying 
the Laws of Association to the case of the Church with a 
view “to the definite settlement of the relations between 
the Churches and the Sovereign State ”"—mark that word 
“sovereign”—and bitter distrust as to “impartiality 
between Labour and Capital,” which is professed all 
through the speech. The Socialists do not desire im- 
partiality, and though the Radicals do, they are not by 
themselves even the most powerful party in the popular 
House. 

We do not believe that it will be possible for M. 
Bourgeois to survive, even for many weeks, the combined 
effect of the dislikes which his programme will have 
excited, unless he obtains strong support from the outside, 
and the question is whether he will obtain it, whether, in 
fact, France is Radical in his sense. We doubt it, 
though with something of the hesitation which every 
publicist should feel in writing of the mass-opinion, 
indeed the latent mass-opinion, of a foreign country, 
The electors will, we think, be pleased by M. Bour- 
geois’ definiteness and his courage—though it must be 
recollected that he has no personal hold on them—and 
there are bits of his programme which will certainly 
be approved. Any oppression of monastic establish- 
ments, whether under cover of Laws of Association, or 
any other laws, will, we may presume, find favour with 
the majority; at all events, no such proposal has ever, 
since 1871, been rejected by the Deputies. The formation 
of a Colonial Army, too, will be generally popular, the idea 
of the average elector being that if black volunteers can 
be used to conquer and garrison tropical colonies, white 
conscripts will be allowed to stay at home, which 
is a consolation to their parents. The rule which 
is to forbid Deputies from joining syndicates, will 
also be popular, the feeling being very strong that 
the ruin spread by the Panama project was due to 
the absence of such a law. There may, too, be a general 
liking for any attack on the well-to-do, if the ill-to-do 
are carefully let alone, and a more general desire than 
foreigners think for the abolition of certain taxes which 
M. Bourgeois hints will be the correlative of the impo- 
sition of an Income-tax. We do not ourselves quite 
believe him, because France, if she is to remain solvent, 
wants a great deal more money—£3,000,000 a year at 
least—and the Treasury will be slow to relinquish any 
tax, but the electors may be confident in his promises, 
and feel pleased. And lastly, it is conceivable that France, 
which elects many Radicals, will sympathise on the 
whole with the tone of their first Ministry, and will trust 
M. Bourgeois to “ ameliorate” th» condition of the poor 
and suffering without allowing revolutionary agitators too 
much influence in his projects. Should this prove to be 
the case, the Deputies of the Centre may be warned by 
their constituents that M. Bourgeois must be. allowed a 





fair trial, and if he is defeated there may even come up a 
cry from the whole of France for a Dissolution and a new 
Assembly. M. Faure would not resist such a cry—his 
idea is obviously to follow, not lead—nor would the 
Senate, which is on the whole more Radical than the 
Chamber, and probably more disgusted by incessant 
changes of Ministry. On the whole, however, we do 
not expect for M. Bourgeois any enthusiastic support. 
His proposals are not wide enough for the workmen of 
the towns, who are for the present sincere Socialists, but 
will want, in the French fashion, “something more 
logical,” while they will alarm the peasant voters, who 
have always shown themselves most sensitive to apy 
attacks on property, however carefully devised, and who,. 
unless strongly moved, as they once were by Gambetta, 
are not disposed to exert themselves to support or dismiss 
any Ministry. We should suppose, therefore, that the 
Chamber would very speedily overthrow the Bourgeois 
régime, and that M. Faure would again surround 
himself with a group of Moderates, generally, but 
not always, to be supported by the Right. It is 
a fatal circle in which the Republican Government 
appears to be enmeshed, but we question if France will 
emerge from it until she is startled by some disaster. 
The successive Ministers maintain order in the streets ; 
France, though not quite triumphant, feels herself very: 
strong, and though commerce languishes under the pro-. 
tective system and the heavy taxation, the body of the 
people, as is shown by the subscriptions to loans, are still 
making money. While that state of affairs endures they 
will probably put up with the constant displacement of 
Ministers, confident that whenever they are in earnest 
they can modify the system at will, or call any one te 
power in whom they may happen to believe. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN ON OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE... 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S speech at a dinner given last 
Wednesday in honour of the completion of the 
railway communication between Natal and the Transvaal, 
justified, so far as any one speech could, his decision to 
prefer the Colonial Office to any other post in the Govern- 
ment. It was obvious, not only that he felt in hearty 
sympathy with all the great self-governing States that 
were represented at that dinner, but also that they were: 
in hearty sympathy with him; that they liked his demo- 
cratic feeling none the less for his determination to keep 
the unbroken unity of the United Kingdom; that they 
liked his eager sympathy with the instincts of political 
growth; that they hked that vivid spirit of anticipation 
which sometimes courses through the veins of middle- 
aged and old men, “ renewing their youth like the eagle’s,” 
as, for instance, it has renewed Mr. Gladstone’s youth to 
a very advanced period of his long life; and that they 
liked what we may call even Mr. Chamberlain’s political 
day-dream of binding by the magic of memory and hope, 
communities, which it would have been impossible to 
bind by any involuntary fetter to our rule. Nothing 
could have been happier than the metaphor by which 
he indicated the possibility of creating a tie which carries. 
with it no sense of subordination and yet a very deep 
passion of compulsion. He had remarked that as “the 
possibility of separation had become greater, the wish 
for separation had become less,” and that in spite 
of the very slender thread which now binds together the 
British Empire, that slender thread may prove unex- 
pectedly potent. And to show this, he went on:—‘I 
remember on one occasion having been shown a slender 
and frail wire which a blow might break;iandI was told 
that it was capable of transmitting an-eleetrieal energy 
that would set powerful machinery in motion. May it 
not be the same in the relation that exists between our 
Colonies and ourselves, and may not that thread be capable 
of carrying a force of sentimentand of sympathy that will 
yet be a potent factor in the history of the world?” No 
language could have been happier for. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
purpose, and no language could have been. more significant 
of the nature of the tie which can alone bind us to our 
Colonies for the future. It is a very strong tie, but it isa 
voluntary tie which carries no sense of subjection with it. 
It. isa tie which is all the more potent for having its origin 
rather in the will than in the sense of fear or even of self- 
interest, except indeed so far as there may be, and perhaps 
must be, an element of self-interest in all those deeper rela- 
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tionships which make up the meaning and the magic of life ; 
for what would life be without the welcome rush of memories 
and hopes by which we are reminded that others share our 
feelings with us and we with them? And no doubt these 
deeper feelings which constitute the greater part of our life, 
do throw their charm even over the political world, and make 
States no less than individuals shrink from that moral 
insularity with which England has been sometimes, though 
unjustly, reproached. It is often imagined that what a 
great poet has called ‘The unplumb’d, salt, estranging 
sea”’ has so far insulated us from our neighbours as to 
transform us into a grim and selfish people, without any 
nexus but the nexus of profit and loss. England and her 
Colonies have been learning, especially during the present 
century, to reject that conception of their relation with 
contempt. And Mr. Chamberlain, on Wednesday, happily 
struck the note which best expresses the falsehood of that 
political slander. The sea may be a great uniting as well 
as a great dividing force, for it multiplies the number 
of voluntary means of communication as much as it 
multiplies the difficulties of involuntary rule. It un- 
questionably diminishes greatly the sense of control, but 
for that very reason, it renders it all the easier to draw 
closer those bonds which depend not on the sense of 
subordination, but on the memory of a common past and 
the hope of a mutually helpful future. 
And it is evident that there was no sense of coldness, 
alienating Mr. Chamberlain from the sympathies of the 
great self-governing Colonies, due to the fact that he has 
resisted, and hitherto successfully resisted, the attempt 
to break up his own State into smaller fragments as 
independent of each other as are the great self-governing 
Colonies. They know perfectly well that any true 
Government must impose some limit on the disintegrat- 
ing caprices of self-will. Unless there is a strong deter- 
mination to assert the integrity of the national unit, 
there will be none of that mutual respect which is at the 
very heart of every voluntary association. If the United 
States had submitted humbly to the secession of the 
South, the United States would no longer have remained 
united. The disintegration would have gone on with 
rapid strides. The Agent-General for New Zealand, who 
was present on Wednesday, knows perfectly well that 
if his Government allowed the two islands to break 
their connection with each other, New Zealand would no 
longer remain the important member of the Australasian 
group of States that she now is. And we have no doubt 
he recognises the close analogy between the relations 
between those two islands and the relation between Great 
Britain and Ireland. Nothing is more certain than that 
the democracies do not respect the weakness which ap- 
plies the indolent principle of laisser-faire to the historic 
life of States. It does not follow at all that because the 
relation between England and her Colonies must be one 
of close alliance, mutual friendship, and a certain equality, 
—if the alliance is to exist at all,—the relation between any 
one member of this Confederation and its own constituent 
parts should be the same. If it were to be so, we should 
have to let every parish emancipate itself at pleasure from 
the control of neighbouring parishes and counties. There 
cannot be a useful and cordial alliance without the real 
existence of authority in the separate elements allied. The 
reaction against what is called ‘‘Home-rule,” but which 
really means the extinction of all genuine rule, and the 
destruction of all guarantees against political self-will, is as 
much of the essence of an effective Confederation as the 
willingness to meet our Confederates on equal terms. If 
there is no strength at the centre of each allied State, 
the alliance itself will be a house of cards that will 
tumble dowm at the first touch. We feel no doubt 
at all that Mr. Chamberlain’s resolution in resisting 
Irish and Welsh and Scotch Howe-rule, so far from 
making him less welcome as a Colonial Minister to our 
great self-governing Colonies, really recommended him 
strongly to them. We are not going to dictate to them 
what they shall do. We are only going to concert so far 
-as possible a working alliance with them. But no ally is 
of any use who is not strong in his own home. And if 
we had allowed our own home to go to pieces, our alliance 
would not have been courted but declined by those great 
Colonies which know what national strength and national 
weakness really mean. Mr. Chamberlain’s reception would 
aot have been what it was if his political career had not 
proved that in his opinion a nation must be something 











more than a voluntary association. That must be the 
true rationale of an effective alliance. And an effective 
alliance is all that Colonial federation can ever mean. It 
is as impossible for Canada or Australia to govern the 
United Kingdom as it is for the United Kingdom to 
govern Canada and Australia. But it would be just ag 
futile for Canada or Australia to court an alliance with a 
Power that cannot rule its own subjects, as it would have 
been for Russia to seek an alliance with France, if France 
had allowed Burgundy and Brittany and Normandy and 
Provence to assert their own separate independence. Our 
great Colonial democracies would be the last to seek our 
friendship, if our friendship had no promise in it of hel 
and strength. Mr. Chamberlain owes the evident fascina- 
tion he wields over our great Colonies not only to his vivid 
sympathy with their youth and growth and political hope, 
but also to his peremptory refusal to follow the logic of 
self-government into the wild extreme of voluntary dis. 
integration. 


MR. LECKY AND DUBLIN UNIVERSITY. 


HE changes which the House of Commons has 
insensibly undergone, and is still insensibly under- 
going, give a new value to University representation. The 
avenues through which men of distinction, using the term 
in the widest possible sense, have hitherto found an 
entrance into Parliamentary life are rapidly closing up. 
At each election we hear of this and that seat having 
been lost because the other side had a good local candi- 
date, or because the constituency had not been suffi- 
ciently “nursed.” Now local candidates, and candidates 
who have leisure and inclination to spend years in opening 
bazaars and taking the chair at smoking-concerts, may 
have every virtue, social and political. They may be 
excellent Members and sensible politicians. They may be 
the stuff which forms the proper staple of a legislative 
Assembly. They may be indefatigable in asking questions, 
and never miss making their appearance in the Division- 
lists. But it is possible to have too many of them. It 
is a fault, even in the most wholesome pudding, that it 
has not its due proportion of plums; and when we look 
at the House of Commons, we are tempted to think not 
perhaps that the plums are too few, but that there is not 
the certainty we could wish that the supply will be con- 
stantly maintained. If University representation were 
always what it ought to be, we should be easier on 
this head. We should at least be sure of some few 
Members who are returned for other reasons than that 
they have made their money in the place for which 
they sit, or have been ready to spend there what they 
have made elsewhere. The University Member may be 
neither wiser nor better than his colleagues; but if the 
Universities do their duty, he will at least be different 
from them. And in an Assembly of six hundred and 
seventy men, each one of whom tends more and more to 
be a reproduction, for Parliamentary purposes, of his next 
neighbour, mere difference constitutes a strong recom- 
mendation. The University of Dublin has not always 
been careful to remember this. It has too often been 
content to regard itself as merely a faculty of law, and to 
think that it has done its duty by the community when it 
has sent to Westminster another successful Irish advocate. 
In these days, this is not at all a safe course for a 
University to follow. It is true there is no Reform Bill 
in the air, and “One man one vote” is no longer a 
formula to conjure with. But at one time or another 
some readjustment of our representative system may be 
proposed, and in it may conceivably be included the dis- 
franchisement of the Universities. The assault may not 
be a very fierce one, but then it is also possible that the 
defence may not be a very strenuous one. The loss of 
a few seats may not seem very important even to the 
party with which those who hold them ordinarily vote, if 
it is the necessary payment for some convenient com- 
promise. Such an arrangement is less likely to be 
suggested, and far less likely to be adopted, if by general 
consent the University Members fill a place in the House 
of Commons which would otherwise be left vacant. Their 
qualifications may be various, but they should at all events 
have this feature in common,—that they are qualifications 
which are likely to be found in University Members more 
than in any other section of the House. That will be the 
best possible argument for leaving these exceptional seats 
untouched. 
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The University of Dublin has now an opportunity of 
showing its appreciation of these very obviows considera- 
tions. It has to make its choice between Mr. Lecky and 
Mr. Wright. The latter, it is needless to say, is a member 
of the Irish Bar. What more recondite claims he may 
possess, we do not know; but whatever they may be in 
themselves, they can hardly equal those of Mr. Lecky for 
this particular constituency. If it is fitting for a great 
and famous University to be represented by one of her 
most eminent sons—and as an abstract proposition this 
will hardly be disputed—there can be no question which 
of the two candidates best answers to the description. 
Mr. Lecky has the same general recommendations as his 
opponent. He is an Irishman, he is a Trinity man, he is 
a Unionist. But in addition to all this, he is in 
the front rank of contemporary historians, and his 
reputation is in part built upon the skill, the research, 
and the patriotic independence with which he has 
handled the history of Ireland. He would be an 
admirable Member for any University, but he is in a 
special sense the right Member for an Irish University. 
Under these circumstances, it is strange that there should 
be any contest for the seat; it would be stranger still if 
there were any question as to the result. The University 
electors must have a singular conception alike of their 
duty and of their interest if they feel even a momentary 
hesitation as to the disposal of their votes. By returning 
Mr. Lecky they will do more than secure to themselves 
the credit of being represented by a distinguished writer. 
They will send to Westminster a man who will be able to 
make a contribution of real importance to the discussion 
of Irish questions. Whether we like it or not, Irish 
questions are certain to occupy a considerable part of the 
time of the present Parliament. Irish land, [rish educa- 
tion—it may be Irish Local Government—will all demand 
consideration. No doubt the newly elected representative 
for the University of Dublin, whoever he is, will have 
much to say on these subjects. Irish Unionists are not 
so plentiful in the House of Commons that the repre- 
sentative of the foremost Unionist constituency in Ireland 
will be willing, or be allowed, to take no part in an Irish 
debate. But itis too often the fault of Irish Members that 
they speak by the card. We have only to ask on which 
side of the House they sit to know beforehand what view 
they will take of an Irish Bill. From Mr. Lecky we may 
fairly look for something more original and more hopeful 
than the commonplaces of Irish partisanship. He will 
bring to the discussion of Irish subjects an intimate know- 
ledge of Irish history,and aphilosophical grasp of the social 
and political conditions which have given that history its 
peculiar character. That is a kind of treatment with which 
we are too little familiar in discussions relating to Ireland ; 
consequently it is the more important that the opportunity 
of securing it by the return of Mr. Lecky to Parliament 
should not go unimproved. The electors of the University 
of Dublin are on their trial far more than the candidates 
who are soliciting their votes. 


There is another consideration which bears more directly 
on this particular contest than either of those we have 
mentioned. Mr. Lecky belongs to a type of Unionism 
which is specially rare and specially valuable in an Irish 
representative. We shall not be suspected of underesti- 
mating the aid which the maintainers of the Union have 
derived from Ireland. We are fully aware of the powerful 
influence which deputations from Ulster have exercised in 
many English elections, and of the service they have done 
in bringing the sophistries of ingenious Home-rulers to 
the disillusioning touchstone of plain and ugly facts. 
But though the Unionists of Ulster are invaluable 
allies, their Unionism is naturally, and almost neces- 
sarily, provincial, rather than Imperial. They are not 
always sufficiently alive to the truth that whether 
the Union be repealed or maintained, the problem of 
Irish government is still how to do justice to a 
majority of Catholics and peasants without doing in- 
justice toa minority of Protestants and landlords. In 
Treland itself Unionism has too often meant the evasion of 
this probleu:. The minority has acted as though it were 
the majority. It has asserted its right to impress its 
views and wishes upon Irish administration, and to treat 
opinions that did not square with these views and wishes 
as only a form of disaffection. The recognition that 
Treland is even now, after centuries, first of persecution 
and then of discouragement, the most Catholic of European 








countries, or that whatever the Irish peasantry may be in 
point of legal status, they are in feeling and in desire a 
nation of small proprietors, is rarely to be met with in the 
speeches or writings of Irish Unionists. Their. partisan- 
ship has been too strong for their philosophy. Mr. Lecky 
is a conspicuous example of an Irish Unionist who is wholly 
free from this defect. His “ History of Ireland in the 
Eighteenth Century” is a striking example of that com- 
bination of impartial statement and just inference which 
is indispensable if History is to be the handmaid of States- 
manship. It is of the utmost importance that this type 
of UWnionism should find a mouthpiece in the Imperial 
Parliament in an Irishman, in an Irish Protestant, in the 
Member for the chief Unionist constituency in Ireland. 
No man can give Mr. Gerald Balfour more useful help in 
the difficult work which he has undertaken than Mr. 
Lecky, if only the University of Dublin has the wisdom 
and self-respect to elect him. 





MR. GEORGE RUSSELL AND THE ARCH- 


BISHOPS. 


sige article contributed to last Saturday’s Daily 

Chronicle by Mr. George Russell, as President of 
the “ Liberal Churchmen’s Union,” on the Archbishops 
and Church Defence, opened in so curiously infelicitous a 
fashion as to be in danger of losing the attention which 
parts of it deserved. For truly, if Mr. Russell had aimed 
at alienating, by a quarter of a column of large type, the 
greatest possible amount of Anglican, and also much 
Nonconformist and neutral, sympathy from his subsequent 
pleas, he could not kave gone about to do so more 
effectually than by the first three paragraphs of the 
article in question. It was not enough for him to set out 
by the suggestion that the present chief pastors of the 
Church of England are the enemies from whom it has 
really most reason to pray to be defended, and to sneer at 
them for a resort to “those arts of wirepulling and 
caucus-mongering which, though perhaps a little lacking 
in dignity and in spirituality, are not inconsistent with 
the strictest orthodoxy, and are undeniably efficacious in 
practice ;” but he must needs interpolate a bitter attack 
on the memory of Archbishop Tait, as “ the most eminent 
Erastian of our time,” for that, “when he wished to 
strengthen the Church’s hold on the affections of English 
laymen,” he “could think of no better way of doing 
so than by heading the assault upon the Athanasian 
Creed.” As convinced opponents of the Disestablishment 
movement, we could wish for nothing better calculated to 
promote its continued failure than the general and per- 
sistent adoption by the small section of its supporters 
within the Church of England of the comprehensively 
contumelious style towards its most respected past 
and present dignitaries of different schools, which is 
illustrated in the above quotations. Nor again could 
we, from the purely strategic point of view, desire 
to see maladroitness on the part of the Anglican friends 
of Disestablishment more conspicuously exhibited than 
by the publication of such gibes as Mr. George Russell’s 
at the not only undignified but unspiritual character of 
the defensive policy advocated by the Archbishops, within 
less than a week of a meeting of the Council of the 
Liberation Society in London, at which speeches were 
made and resolutions passed urging the need of “ new and 
extended efforts, by means of the platform and the Press, 
to influence the electorate in favour of the Society’s prin- 
ciples and objects.” Nothing angers these allies of Mr. 
Russell’s more than the suggestion that their motives are 
political or anything other than spiritual, and the humblest 
village elector will be able to discern the supreme absurdity 
of reflections upon the Archbishops for encouraging the 
friends of the Church of England, as by law established, 
to adopt methods of “educating our masters” not less 
thorough than those hitherto pursued, and now, it seems, 
to be pursued with renewed energy by the principal 
organisers of the Disestablishment agitation. 

At the same time, we freely acknowledge that when 
Mr. George Russell passes from sneers at the eminent 
prelates to whom he is by way of offering filial remon- 
strances, to the substance of his suggestions as to 
the methods in which resistance to the projects of 
himself and his friends should be conducted, he says 
a good deal which those engaged in the work of Church 
Defence will do well to lay to heart. By all means let 
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the workers in that cause, of every grade, “ be instructed 
to tell their hearers that the Church is a spiritual society, 
founded by Christ himself, and existing for the salvation 
of human souls; that Parliament did not create and 
cannot destroy her; and that establishment and endow- 
ment are accidents, and not inseparable accidents, of a 
Church’s position.” We would almost go so far to meet 
Mr. Russell as to say that a Church Defence campaign 
conducted in a spirit of oblivion to the truths he thus 
states, and dominated by the idea that the Church is a 
“vested interest” to be protected in behalf of social 
order, would be more injurious to the true life of the 
Church than no defence of her at all. Of course, there is 
always a danger in any public controversy in which 
property is involved, that the secular and material sides 
of the issue will be allowed to overshadow the others, and 
though we hold that the primary responsibility for this 
danger, in the case of the Disestablishment controversy, 
rests unquestionably upon the attacking party, it remains 
true that the leaders of the Church are bound to exercise 
the utmost vigilance to secure that a secularisation of 
temper is not suffered by the clergy and laity in the heat 
of the endeavour to resist the secularisation of her 
endowments. 

The language of the manifesto which is the text of 
Mr. Russell’s article indicates, we think, without ambiguity 
the spirit in which the Archbishops desire to see the 
C urch Defence movement conducted. They urge, in 
terms to which even he can take no exception, that the 
organisation should aim at “facing misstatements and 
exposing fallacies, arming Church people to meet objec- 
tions, encouraging them to learn for themselves the truth 
and soundness of the position of the Church in England, 
and diffusing solid knowledge of what the Church is and 
has been, has done and is doing under Christ, her Head.” 
But by all means let them and their episcopal colleagues 
in every diocese take fresh and constant pains to ensure 
that the realisation of the essentially spiritual character 
of the Church’s life is not obscured by the struggle to 
protect her from the deprivation of her material resources 
for the discharge of her high mission. Let them also 
give steady care to the putting-down of any resort to that 
misrepresentation of the characters and motives of Dis- 
establishers, of which Mr. Russell complains as disgrace- 
fully current at election-times. It would te easy to retort 
on Mr. Russell that he would be better engaged: in 
moderating the temper and tone of Liberationists, as 
illustrated by the “Church and Beer” cry, offensively 
echoed by so very respectable a Nonconfcrmist as Mr. 
Alfred Illingworth, from the chair of the meeting in 
London, to which we have already referred. But we 
prefer to urge that all the leaders on our own side 
should attend to Mr. Russell's protests, and resolutely 
discountenance the use of calumny in any form. The 
more sacred the cause the more needful is the avoidance 
of all unworthy weapons in its defence, and it is not 
fanciful to believe that the Church will lose far more than 
she can conceivably gain from every vote won for her by 
imputations cast upon the honesty of the professions or the 
purity of the lives of her political opponents, whether 
within or without her own household. 





THE TRIAL OF THE MARQUIS DE NAYVE. 


— irritation of the British public at a trial like that 

of the Marquis de Nayve, which ended on Tuesday 
at Bourges, is natural enough. They are so accustomed 
to regard impartiality as the highest attribute of a Judge, 
that a Judge who is not intended to be impartial, but to 
be an inquisitor extracting the truth by mental torture, 
on behalf of the community or of abstract justice, strikes 
them as a kind of legalised oppressor. They will let the 
prosecuting counsel say, or suggest, almost anything, but 
they expect the Judge to “sum up” the evidence without 
fear or favour. They are probably in the right, too, 
in disliking the Continental procedure; for although, 
owing to the practice of previous interrogation, the 
Judge usually knows the exact truth before he takes 
his seat, and although he defends the prisoner as 
often as he attacks him, the system leaves the 
Court without the assistance of any official who is 
at once thoroughly skilled and bound to be impar- 
tial We rather wonder, though, that Radicals here 
are as impatient of the Continental method as the 





Conservatives, for its effect is to leave the democratic 
element in the Court, the jurymen, completely masters of 
the situation. They give the verdict unassisted, they 
weigh the evidence, they compare the arguments of 
counsel, and, through their right of pleading “ex. 
tenuating circumstances,” they directly and seriously 
affect the sentence. The Judge not being expected 
to be impartial, his opinion only weighs in proportion 
to his ability as a cross-examiner. It is constantly set 
aside, as we see in this very case, the Judge having pleaded 
for a verdict of “ Guilty,” while the jury returned a verdict 
of acquittal. We do not admire the method, though it 
probably prevents the escape of the guilty better than our 
own, but it is the most perfectly democratic method ever 
yet invented. Our system and the American temper the 
liberty of the jury by the influence of a specially trained 
and, in theory at all events, absolutely impartial Judge, 
to whose opinion the jury, even if it wished, can never be 
indifferent. In half the cases tried in England the 
recalcitrant minority, which almost always exists, sur- 
renders its opinion because of the Judge’s charge. 

The jury in this case were, it can hardly be doubted, in 
the right in disregarding the Judge. It is possible that 
the Marquis de Nayve did not murder his wife’s 
illegitimate son as he was accused of doing—we state 
below a theory consistent with his technical innoeence— 
and it is quite certain that no English jury would have 
trusted the hostile witnesses. To begin with, there was 
no proof that the murdered lad was dead, the body found 
near Sorrento never having been identified as his. There 
was no moral doubt of the fact, for the accused admitted 
the boy’s presence, just above the rocks, on the day of 
the unhappy lad’s death, but there was no proof of 
it. Then there was no clear evidence of motive, 
for though the boy was troublesome, he had been 
troublesome for years, and though his death would 
increase the inheritance of the legitimate children, people 
usually commit murder for present, and not for prophetic 
reasons. Then the only two “witnesses” of importance, 
besides being witnesses to character rather than crime, 
wera palpably untrustworthy. The Abbé Rousselot, 
according to whose evidence the accused was a violent 
profligate who tortured his legitimate children, showed 
himself to be governed by an acute hatred to the prisoner, 
in whose house he had nevertheless continued to dwell, 
and according to the statement of his sons, had told them 
to give evidence as to their father’s cruelty to them, which 
they afterwards retracted, sealing their retractation on 
his acquittal by an instinctive demonstration of affec- 
tion and joy. The wife, who had demanded the 
trial, had concealed her knowledge of the alleged crime 
for nine years, betrayed, and indeed admitted, bitter 
hatred created by her husband’s infidelities, and was 
shown in Court, on irresistible evidence, to have en- 
deavoured to impede investigation. The Judge read aloud 
a telegram from her, directing that an important witness 
summoned by the Court should be reported dead. Lastly, 
the demeanour of the accused was not that of a man 
guilty of the offence charged, so much as that of a bold, 
bad man of violent temper conscious of evil conduct, but 
so far secure in his conscience as to be confident from first 
to last that he should be acquitted. Under the circum- 
stances, a Scotch jury would have returned a verdict of 
“Not proven,” and this is practically what the French 
jury did. 

But is it conceivably possible that the Marquis, who 
unquestionably was standing on or near the rocks by 
Sorrento, at the foot of which the boy died, was innocent 
of killing him? Yes; just possible. He was clearly 
worried by the boy’s existence and his escapades, and may 
have taken him to Sorrento with the intention either of 
killing him, if convenient, or of compelling him to give 
up his proclaimed intention of finding out his mother’s 
name, or of losing him, which is as likely a theory as any. 
The boy had run away twiee, and the Marquis probably 
regretted that he had been recovered. A violent-tem- 
pered man, with a bitter tongue, he taunted the boy, 
threatened the boy, or struck the boy, until at last 
Menaldo, a neurotic lad given to sudden impulses, 
flung down his cap in despair and leaped on _ to 
the rocks, dying instantly of a crushed skull. The 
Marquis, horrified at the suspicion which would attach 
to himself, thought he might escape recognition, as he 
did, and, instead of recovering the body or giving in‘or. 
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mation, fled away silently home, carrying the cap, with which 
he was seen at one railway station inItaly. He probably, 
on his arrival, told the truth to his wife, who for nine years 
made no further investigation, but at last, when household 
hatred had grown unbearable, reflected that her husband 
was morally guilty of her son’s death, and accused him of 
the actual crime. The Abbé, who knew the truth, thought 
the Marquise justificd, and the officers of the law, after 
an investigation which lasted eighteen months, during the 
whole of which the Marquis was held in detention, found 
the circumstances so suspicious, that they at last brought 
him to trial. That theory corresponds more closely with 
the admitted facts, including, as we imagine from the line 
taken by the defence, prisoner’s instructions to his counsel, 
than the theory of murder, and explains, in part at least, 
the effort of the local priesthood, the Abbé Rousselot 
excepted, to protect the Marquis, whom one of them on 
the hypothesis probably knew not to be guilty. It partly 
relieves the Abbé, moreover, and the wife from the 
frightful charge of inventing an unfounded capital charge, 
—the position in which they are left by the verdict of the 
jury. 

The worst feature in the trial to our minds—considered 
as a trial—was the license accorded to the public, who 
manifested their opinion as openly as if they were ina 
theatre; who murmured at the witnesses whenever they 
did not like their evidence; and who tested their credibility 
by anything rather than their characters. From the 
moment the clerical witnesses appeared, opinion, which 
had been bitterly hostile to the accused, began to 
veer round in his favour; and as soon as it was 
known that the Abbé Rousselot had declared Prussians 
to be braver than Frenchmen, every one was prepared to 
assert that the Marquis must be innocent. No priest 
holding an opinion like that could be trusted on his oath. 
The whole trial, in fact, was democratic in the highest 
degree, the accused being tried by opinion rather than by 
a regular tribunal, and the verdict being given at least 
as much from excited prejudice as from attention to the 
evidence. It was possibly, or even probably, a right 
verdict; but it was arrived at in a way which will 
certainly not increase the readiness of English opinion to 
exchange their clumsy but lenient system of procedure for 
the much more scientific and much more cruel method 
of the Roman Law. 








MAGNIFICENCE. 


E confess to an interest, which to many excellent 
persons will seem unaccountable, in the details of the 
Vanderbilt wedding. It interests us, who disbelieve in 
equality, even as an ideal, to see the way in which the new 
nobility, the men who are coming everywhere to the surface 
with more than the usual means of an aristocracy, with all its 
pretensions, and with much of its ancient hold on the popular 
imagination, betray the ancient taste for visible magnificence. 
Every class of the kind, as it rises to the surface, betrays that 
taste, but it does not always betray it in the same way, and it 
is most curious to observe the new American method. It is 
not, so far as we can see, either an original or an admirable 
one. The American billionaire is armoured in friends 
and dependents; but he does not, like the Roman noble, 
delight in troops of “clients,” or, like the aristocracy of 
the Middle Ages, exult in regiments of armed followers, or 
like the aristocrats of Europe, seclude himself in an ancient 
park, with a house which will hold an army of servants, and 
horses that might mount a troop of cavalry. It is rather the 
luxury of the Jew which he affects,—a city house filled with 
rich things, costly furniture, collections of bric-a-brac, heaps 
of things in gold and silver and embroidery. He pours out 
money on festal occasions as from a purse of Fortunatus; 
he makes feasts as of the Great King Belshazzar; he clothes 
his.womankind in glorious raiment and jewels that Empresses 
might envy. There is magnificence of a kind in it all; but 
it.is-the Oriental magnificence, and there runs through 
it all, as Paul Bourget has observed before us, the Oriental 
note of excess, which vulgarises everything. We have 
not: the smallest objection to jewels, which in themselves 
are as beautiful as flowers, and which represent wealth as 
innocently as bank-notes or bonds could do, but we observe in 
Miss Vanderbilt’s wedding-trousseau on her marriage with 
the Duke of Marlborough, that the prevailing desire is for 








quantity, value, splendour, rather than for anything which it 
requires intelligence of any high order to produce. Her 
bouquet, sent over from Blenheim, is 5 ft. in diameter, its 
size being carefully registered, though it was of course 
split up on the wedding day, and it is composed mainly 
of orchids, which are the works of man. rather than of 
Nature, symbolise nothing except cost, and have for essential 
quality “splendiferousness” alone. Her brooch is a ruby of 
twenty carats, a stone too big for beauty—no stone, if it is to 
have concentrated brightness, should exceed six carats—the 
rubyissurrounded with diamonds, the diamonds are surrounded 
with pearls “a trifle larger than the diamonds,” and the whole 
is bound together with a fringe of gold, and must look like an 
imitation jewel worn by some actress on the stage, and in- 
tended, not to beautify the wearer, but to amaze the audience: 
Her necklace consists of a rope of graduated pearls of extra 
size, a yard long, which belonged to Catherine II. of 
Russia, and must have looked far too big even for the very 
opulent charms of that ponderous person. One girdle is of 
gold set with rabies and four inches wide, a girdle which 
must be fatal to any figure in the world; and another girdle 
calls attention to itself, and not its wearer, by being studded 
at intervals with flashing diamonds. All that is rather dis- 
heartening. Be it understood we are not objecting just now 
to the expense, though £25,000 spent on the floral decorations 
of a church for a single day suggests reckless extravagance, 
nor are we arguing, with Judas, that the whole might have 
been sold and given to the poor. There is no earthly reason 
why Mr. Vanderbilt should not invest his spare wealth in 
buckets of diamonds and rubies, as the Shah of Persia does, 
if he thinks that form of investment convenient or pro- 
fitable, and if he likes to shower jewels on his daughter, 
or the Duke likes to cover his bride with them, we 
sympathise with the emotion, and only prefer other methods 
for its display. We want to see the new millionaires 
use their wealth, or exhibit their wealth if it pleases 
them to exhibit it, without this defect of excess,—with the 
restraint, in fact, which is essential to true magnificence, 
They are making the mistake which was made at the corona- 
tion of the late Emperor of Russia, and without his excuses 
—namely, that he, as Lord of Northern Asia, wanted to 
show to millions of Asiatics, m a way they would under- 
stand, that he could be more splendid than even the 
ideal in their minds. At the coronation of a Czar; 
the single splendour present should have been the glitter 
of an army ready equipped for battle; at the wedding 
of the heiress of millions, every jewel should have been 
valueless, except as a miracle of thoughtful art. We do 
not exclude waste if waste was wished for, and the bouquet 
might have been twelve inches across, composed of flowers 
brought at once from Florida and Alaska, the necklace have 
been made of pearls of a hitherto unknown tint, the girdle 
have been a work such as Benvenuto Cellini would not 
have disdained. It is not the cost, which is a mere matter of 
comparison, but the importance attached to size, which is so 
Oriental and barbaric. 


We have always rather extenuated the great offence of 
being a billionaire; first, because we cannot believe that the 
Eighth Commandment ceases to operate when its subject 
requires many figures to represent it; and, secondly, because 
we honestly believe that an individual wielding the immense 
power embodied in a fortune of, say, twenty millions sterling 
might do more for civilisation than any Council or Com- 
mittee ever would. He need not be fettered by the love 
of distribution such a Council or Committee is sure to 
betray; his taste need not be deteriorated by the vulgarity 
inherent in every crowd; and, above all, he need not 
be afraid of bold or even rash experiments. Nor have 
we lost hope even yet, though we are bound to say the 
millionaires disappoint us. They have not only not dis- 
played the philanthropic spirit in any adequate way—for 
which we can conceive reasons, one at least being the way in 
which philanthropy is preached to them in season and out of 
season—but they have not displayed the Medicean tendency, 
the tendency, that is, to mount higher in the world on a 
pedestal of Art, perfected by their wealth and their origi- 
nality. They have done next to nothing for architecture— 
most permanent and widening of all the arts—or for litera- 
ture, or for landscape-making, perhaps the one art to 
which wealth is essential, and in which the men of the 
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future may do unsuspected things. The founders of 
Babylon perceived with a glance which suggests genius, 
the triumphs in that way which their command of labour 
enabled them to achieve, and had they possessed London, 
would have created within it lofty “paradises” as 
well as flat parks, a glorious lake as well as a Thames 
Embankment. That, the creation of lakes as the Kings of 
Ceylon and Southern India created them, would be a work 
well worthy the expenditure, for ten years, of the mightiest 
of billionaires. They have not given us anything which will 
last for ever, as the Pharaohs did; or anything of which the 
world is proud, as Leo X. did; oranything which has relieved 
mankind of a terror, as Elizabeth of Russia at all events 
helped to do. Still, we do not altogether despair. We 
have little hope that the plutocrats of to-day, especially 
those of America, will do much for art, give us a church, 
for example, that will last two thousand years, like the 
Mezquita of Cordova, and make all the seventy generations 
of those around it more reverential, but they may do some- 
thing for science. That is positive, that requires, in one 
department at least, astoundingly grandiose expenditure, 
and there are signs that they are attracted towards this. 
They might do miracles for medicine if only by a few years 
of steady and costly experiment on the possibility of throwing 
rays of light through the human body, or a search through the 
world for the scores of drugs which half-civilised tribes have in 
ages of experiment found to exert specific effects in removing 
pain or disease. The virtues of the poppy were not discovered by 
graduates; Peruvians, who could not write, used quinine to 
cure low-fever ; and the natives of Bengal make a poultice of 
leaves—leaves of the neem-tree, we believe, but do not know— 
which has on severe bruises an almost magical effect. They 
may even find, if they will search on for a generation, a 
sedative without reaction; and so extinguish at a blow much 
of human misery. There are experiments sti!! to be made with 
%elescopes which are hopeful, for though Mr. Yerkes—is not his 
mame Yerkes P—may have reached the limit of magnitude with 
his new object-glass, there are liquids which, inclosed in 
‘transparent films, will give telescopes a power that nothing 
‘melted out of flint will ever yield. There is a whole world of 
experiments to be made in agriculture, in which the European 
or American millionaire might guide the almost mystical 
knowledge of the Japanese gardeners to a practical result— 
‘just imagine the value of a cereal independent of weather !— 
and it is little we know of the methods, which must be pos- 
sible, and would be of the highest advantage, of preserving 
food for ages without decay. There are a hundred things to 
‘be done besides giving away gifts, if the plutocrats will 
only do them; and as we say, we do not despair, by the 
time they have grown from mammoths into mastodons, 
of seeing them attempt them. Then perhaps among the 
-wedding-presents of a bride we might see a light never before 
seen by man, or a bottle with an unfailing cure for cancer, 
just found after a quarter of century of search, or, if we are 
to be base, a tiara bearing in its centre an exquisite design 
which, by the fusion of the diamond above and below and all 
round it, has been gifted with durability for ever. It is very 
dreamy all that, a little like “ Looking Backward?” Well, 
well, any dream is a refuge from telegrams intended only 
to tell two continents that a bright young woman on her 
wedding-day wore in her bosom a ruby of twenty carats’ 
weight, and on her neck a rope of heavy pearls three feet 
long, which had been associated with nothing except the 
memory of the Messalina of the North. 





MR. WILFRID WARD ON “THE RIGIDITY OF 
ROME.” 

R. WILFRID WARD, in an able and interesting 
article on this subject which he contributes to the 
Nineteenth Century for November, comments on Dr. Jessopp’s 
contemptuous remark that the Papacy resembles the Celestial 
Empire in showing no sort of power to learn anything from 
the growth of human nature and human want. The “claims 
of Rome,” according to Dr. Jessopp, are like the claim of 
China to be so far superior to all the other nations of the 
earth that the great difficulty of her diplomatists was, as the 
Marquis Tseng told one of his subordinates, to “conceal their 
contempt for the barbarous ways of Europeans,’—which 


been according to Dr. Jessopp with Rome. The Church of 
Rome, “while enjoying an unbroken peace and liberty,” had 
“held itself aloof from all the other nations of the world,” 
and “ engaged in the study of its own literature,” being “in all 
things self-sustained and self-supporting.” It learned nothing, 
it assimilated nothing, it unlearned nothing, it neither changed 
nor grew, it remained a kind of spiritual mummy. With this 
view of Dr. Jessopp’s, Mr. Wilfrid Ward compares Cardinal 
Wiseman’s and Cardinal Newman’s picture of the Roman 
Church as reflecting minutely and vividly the characteristics 
of the changing spirit of changing times, and assimilating 
every characteristic of every separate age while so far modify. 
ing all as to adapt them to the purposes of her own com- 
manding genius,—accepting, for instance, the form of the 
Aristotelian system from one great thinker, and the natural 
theology of the learned Rabbis from another, and then fusing 
down all the available philosophies of the world in the far. 
reaching thought of St. Thomas Aquinas, Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward asks which of these two representations is the truer, 
and replies that both are true, the latter of the Church when 
her power was undisputed and supreme, the former of the 
Church during the three or four centuries between the 
Reformation and the middle of the present century, when she 
began once more to give up the purely defensive attitude 
which she had adopted during a period of violent revolution, 
and to adapt herself to the new learning and the new intelli- 
gence which the modern studies had bred. Mr. Ward holds 
that the rigidity of Rome was a rigidity due to the vio- 
lence of a one-sided attack proceeding from the revolutionary 
spirit of a narrow Anti-Catholic tradition, which could not 
find anything great or potent in the Church at all, and which, 
therefore, could only be repelled by sheer force till “this 
tyranny was overpast.” He thinks that a better time 
is approaching when Rome will once more resume her great 
réle of assimilating and guiding the thought of a more genial 
age, when there will be no longer the same kind of barbarous 
contempt for the central ideas of Roman theology on the side 
of Protestants, and as a consequence, not the same kind of 
stony reserve and self-absorbed indifference to the difficulties 
of human faith on the part of the Roman theologians. 


We are very far indeed from rejecting entirely Mr. Ward’s 
view that Protestants must try to understand Rome better 
before there can be any chance of Rome understanding us 
better. No doubt, if there be such a thing as Revelation at all, 
—as all Protestants who are really Christians believe,—there 
must be a central control exerted over all the vagaries of the 
human intellect by the power which grants us that supernatural 
illumination, and this is the aspect of divine truth which 
Protestantism too often ignores, going on adapting her 
creed to the changing aspects of science and literature till 
the divine and unchangeable element in all supernatural 
teaching is almost, or completely, lost sight of. Rome, no 
doubt, more than any other Church, has been the witness for 
this divine and unchangeable element in all supernatural 
guidance of the human intellect. And this is, we suppose, what 
the Councils of Trent and of the Vatican tried to express when 
they laid down the doctrine that the Scriptures are “ inspired ” 
in all their parts, and treated the Pope, when speaking ex 
cathedrd, with a view to teach the Church on any subject of 
doctrine or morals, as the final organ which determines 
what this supernatural illumination really rejects as human 
error. But the difficulty which Protestants feel will never be 
really understood by the Roman Catholic theologians so long 
as they do not recognise that the control which every revela- 
tion must exert over the vagaries and the arbitrary and often 
licentious freedom of the human intellect, can hardly be 
vested in a final hwman authority which has so often and so 
fatally thwarted and obstructed the best efforts of the human 
reason, though Roman Catholics themselves regard Reason as 
the chief instrument of Heaven in sifting and discriminating 
the human from the divine. Roman Catholic theologians 
themselves are, as Mr. Ward admits, coming to believe that 
the infallible utterances of Councils of the Church on questions 
of doctrine must be explained away, so as to mean a great deal 
less than any one would or could have understood them to 
mean at the time they were enunciated for the guidance of 
the Church. Let. us hear what he himself says on this 
subject :— 


«And if the Catholic schools seem only now adjusting them: 





it was nevertheless necessary to conceal, if they would exert 
any influence on European foreign policy. And so it had also 





selves to problems which have elsewhere modified so much thought 
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and expression in theology, is there not more dignity as well as 
safety in a movement which is deliberate, than in the daily 
shiftings of position, which we see all around us, to suit the 
whims of the Zeitgeist—Tiibingen criticisms, inaccurate versions 
of Darwinism, dogmatic accounts of the early status of the four 
Gospels which such a work as Tatian’s Diatessaron promptly 
explodes? Deliberation speaks of care as well as of slowness. 
if a papal Encyclical, even in our own day, reaffirms the time- 
honoured and technical doctrine that there is no ‘error’ in 
Scripture—preferring to indicate in general terms that this does 
not involve scientific accuracy in things not pertaining to salva- 
tion, rather than to give the weight of an official approbation to 
some special adjustment of thooleny io an incomplete science— 
can we not see in such a procedure the habitual prudence of a 
Church surrounded by intellectual enemies? Is there no indica- 
tion of the sense of the sacredness of tradition in the refusal to 
break with the patristic formula that the Scriptures do not err, 
leaving its reconciliation with modern criticism to be worked out 
gradually on old lines, instead of uniting with those who, in their 
alarm, throw the whole cargo overboard, and invert brand-new 
terminology and doctrines? Such revolutions do not come natural 
to the Church of the ages.” 


Now, what can be more “technical” than the doctrine that 
there is no “ error” in Scripture, when it comes to be explained 
as meaning that there is a great deal of error, only not of a 
particular kind,—a particular kind which it is not at all easy to 
define strictly, since even in regard to doctrine and morals 
all sorts of careful distinctions must be made before the 
vindictiveness of the denunciatory psalms and the eulogies 
of warlike prophets such as Deborah on acts of deliberate 
though patriotic treachery, can be made out to fall outside 
the area of divine inspiration. We fully admit that the 
Roman Catholic Church has done good service in standing- 
up for the authority of Revelation over the capricious exercise 
of liberty by the wilful intellect of man. But when we come 
to the form in which these assertions of authority have been 
made by Rome, it seems to us quite impossible to justify them 
in detail. They have consisted in formal condemnations of the 
most conspicuously sound and discriminating judgments as to 
the human element in Scripture, which condemnations, when 
closely examined by Roman Catholic critics themselves, have 
mow to be retracted and explained away. Weare quite ready 
and even eager to admit, that there is an infallibility necessarily 
embodied in all divine Revelation. But that the organ of that 
infallibility is to be found in any earthly Church, we are not 
willing to admit,—least of all in a Church that has laid 
down such canons of criticism as those of the two last 
‘Councils on the question of inspiration. Is there any sort of 
self-contradiction in saying that the human mind can be 
brought to recognise a source of authoritative teaching that is 
‘strictly divine and supernatural, though it cannot with any- 
thing like certainty distinguish with how much refracting 
human error that supernatural teaching is mixed up? Why 
‘should not the infallible authority be altogether beyond our 
reach P why should it not be in the heaven whence the revela- 
tion was given, and not on earth at all? 


For the rest, we heartily agree with Mr. Ward that the 
more cordially and frankly the Protestant Churches study 
the theology of Rome, and the Roman Church studies the 
most learned and most modest of Protestant critics,—indeed 
the modesty and the learning will generally be found to go 
together,—the nearer we shall be to reconciliation, though we 
see no prospect of complete reconciliation while Papal infal- 
libility is maintained. There is very much indeed in the 
Church whom a great modern heretic has termed “the mis- 
sionary of nations, the associate of history, the patron of Art, 
the vanquisher of the sword,” to which prejudice has blinded us 
and from which we have still much to learn, as there is also 
@ great deal in modern thought and scholarship to which 
prejudice has blinded the Roman Catholic scholars, and from 
which they have much to learn, and are already beginning to 
learn much. We do not wonder that the stronger thinkers 
in that Church are trying all sorts of modes of explaining 
away the fetters which a premature exercise of blind authority 
has imposed upon them. And we are quite willing to admit 
that a very ignorant and foolish panic, due to the various 
exhibitions of Roman arrogance, has blinded us to a great deal 
that is genuinely Christian in the Catholic view of revelation. 
But we do not think that Mr. Ward can quite explain away 
that “rigidity ” which has given the better Roman Catholic 
moralists and scholars so much superfluous trouble during 
the last three centuries, so long as the infallibility of the 
Pope and the Councils continues—as it will long continue— 
to be maintained. 








RECENT RAT-LORE. 
JUROR, in a coroner’s inquest held last week in the 
East End, complained that his attendance on the jury 


had cost him a sovereign. He explained that he was a rat- 
catcher in the Docks, and that a ship in which he had been 
employed to kill rats had sailed that morning, before he was 
able to return and call for his money. He explained thats — 
unlike the coroner, he was paid by the job, and that unless 
that official would give him one, he should be out of pocket to 
the extent he named. The coroner, who apparently resented 
the rat-catcher’s references to the practice and emoluments of 
their respective professions, only offered him sympathy, and 
not much of that, to which the rat-catcher sarcastically 
replied, “Sympathy without help is like pudding without 
fat,” and left the Court, declaring that next time he should 
refuse to serve unless paid. 

The amount of the rat-catcher’s earnings incidentally 
threw a light on the number of rats which may be found 
on an outward-bound ship, even in these days of steel 
bulkheads and tinned provisions. At twopence per head, 
the usual price paid for rats killed, we gather that on this 
ship one hundred and twenty were killed; enough to 
make the ship’s company uncomfortable for the whole 
voyage, and to damage any perishable cargo. The responsi- 
bility would in this case lie with the shipowners. It 
is not long since an insurance company refused to pay 
damages claimed for a cargo of grain spoilt by water, which 
had ran in from pipes gnawed by rats, alleging the 
negligence of the owners in not having them destroyed,—a 
contention in which they were partly supported by the Court 

The past summer saw a greater plague of rats in large 
towns than has been known for many years. The most 
striking instance of their numbers and boldness was shown 
in the case in which they attacked a family of children in 
Paisley, during the great heat in the middle of September. 
The accounts which appeared in the papers at the time were 
somewhatexaggerated ; but the following notes, communicated 
to the writer by the senior house-surgeon of the Paisley In- 
firmary, do not diminish the interest of the story :—“The 
family, named Weaver, lived in an old house, between which 
and a stable next door there was free communication. Near 
the house there was also a brewery. About 6.30 on the 
morning of September 18th, Mrs. Weaver, hearing screams, 
got up, and found that her children—Patrick, nine years old; 
John, four years old; and Michael, two years old—were being 
attacked bya swarm of rats. The mother had some difficulty 
in driving off the rats, which were large brownones. Patrick 
was bitten on the arms, fingers, and nose; John on both 
hands, the right being badly bitten; and Michael on the 
cheek. The wounds were scratches and bites, the marks of 
teeth being in some places quite distinct, but none of the chil- 
dren were so badly hurt as to be detained in the infirmary. 
Except that in one case there was inflammation and swelling 
round the wounds, none of the children suffered any ill results.” 


There is not the least doubt that the rats intended to eat 
these children, and would have gnawed and mangled them to 
death just as they do fowls and rabbits, and if help had not 
been at hand to drive them off when the pain made the 
children scream, they would probably have succeeded in killing 
the baby. The most curious fact of the story is that they 
deferred their attack until after sunrise, and that they were 
not afraid of the elder boy. As all three children probably 
occupied one bed, the rats may have failed to distinguish the 
difference in size between the boy of nine and the baby. In 
other respects the enterprise was conducted in the usual rat- 
fashion when a raid is made on living animals, those attacked 
being bitten on all the exposed parts, and treated rather as ~ 
food ready to be eaten, than live creatures which need artistic 
killing. Ferrets, which have more than once attacked sleeping 
children, act on the principle which all true carnivora 
practise, and endeavour to attack a vital part by biting the 
veins in the neck. The exploit of the Paisley rats coincides 
in time with a great increase in the number and boldness of 
Thames-side rats, which was noted after the long drought and 
heat of September. Good houses near the river, which had 
formerly been exempt from the pests, were found to be full of 
the vermin when their owners returned from their autumn 
holiday. Fresh holes were gnawed in doors and floors, and it 
was said that parties of rats were seen at night hopping down 
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the water-side streets and disappearing through the gratings 
and down the areas. The “ water-famine” in part accounted 
for this. The drains and large sewers in the higher parts of 
North London were so dry that the rats moved down 
towards the river, where the level Of the sewers is lower, 
and food and water more abundant. A great fire which 


raged among the warehouses on the Surrey side of the: 


river in the middle of August sent fresh recruits to 
the army of rats on the Middlesex shore. The bridges 
were crowded with sightseers, watching the line of wharves 
burning, when the river was seen to be covered with 
rats swimming across, from the direction of the burning 
buildings. The number was estimated at many thousands, 
and one of the crew of a river fire-engine which was moored 
off the burning wharves, states that the greater number of 
the rats entered the water almost at the same time, appa- 
rently struck by some common and simultaneous convic- 
tion that safety could only be found on the opposite side of 
the Thames. The rural rat, partly because it isin the main 
a clean-living “outdoor” beast, does not inspire the repug- 
nance which every one feels for the urban or “sewer” rat. 
Its cleverness, its courage, and the audacity and cunning 
with which it maintains its position in the midst of dangers 
which would daunt any other wild creature, gain for it a 
measure of that admiration which is part of the tribute paid 
to depraved greatness. In its character as an outdoor wild 
animal it has recently received compliments from such an 
accurate observer as Mr. A. Trevor Battye, while as a beast 
of the chase it is the subject of an admirable monograph,— 
“Studies in Rat-catching,” by Mr. H. C. Barkley. Mr. 
Barkley’s book might, for minute detail and devotion to the 
sport, have a place in the “ Badminton Series.” He describes 
and accounts for “good” days and “bad” with dogs and 
ferrets in the hedgercws with a seriousness which would do 
credit to “ Brocklesby.” 


The reason for this business-like treatment is to be found 
in the age of the writer when he engaged in these pursuits. 
As a boy, he had trained his dogs and ferrets so well, that his 
services were in request as a competent and paid rat-catcher; 
and the total of the day’s earnings, at twopence per rat, is 
duly entered after the description of each day’s sport. Old 
ladies living in large country houses, used to send for him to 
devise means for ridding them of demon rats who bafiled the 
regular practitioners, and the discoveries made in these visits 
are as curious as anything yet published in the history of 
household pests. In one case, a house was apparently per- 
fectly free from rats, yet every night a rat came to the fowl- 
house, and carried off hen’s eggs, or young ducks and 
chickens. Hedges, ditches, sheds, outhouses, and stables 
were examined with the aid of a trained dog, yet not a trace 
of a rat could be discovered. The dog was even made to 
run over the roofs of the buildings, in case the rats were 
lurking under the tiles. One afternoon, Mr. Barkley requested 
that a dog, which was tied-up in a kennel in a backyard, might 
be removed, as its barking disturbed his dogs when at work. 
As soon as the house-dog was removed, one of Mr. Barkley’s 
terriers “ pointed” a rat, apparently under the kennel. No 
hole was visible, but the dog then entered the kennel, and 
“ painted” a hole made through the floor. The predatory 
rat was found beneath, and as there was only one hole, it was 
evident that it must have passed and repassed the dog when 
asleep, every night. In another house the dogs “pointed” 
a sofa in a bedroom,—a rat had eaten a hole through the 
sacking near one of the legs, and made a nest among the 
springs; a ferret was put in; “there was a rush and a scuifile, 
the sofa seemed alive; then three or four small rats bolted 
out; another squeak and rush, and out came the mother, and 
then, as the ferret did not come out, I ripped open the sacking, 
and found it eating a tender young rat.” Church-mice are 
common in the Eastern Counties, which were the scene of 
Mr. Barkley’s experiences; they are alleged to live cn the 
samples of wheat and barley which the farmers pull out 
of their pockets at vestry meetings, and drop on the floor 
and desk. Bat Mr. Barkley discovered, and in due course 
caught, a church-rat. He was musing during the sermon, 
\kitting on a bench opposite a score of village school-children, 
when he was suddenly struck by the curious resemblance of 
expression—not in one, but in the whole row—to that of his 
own dogs when they found a rat. He was reproaching him- 
self with dreaming, when he noticed that all the eyes were 








turned in one direction, and there he’ saw the cause,—a rat, 
just peeping out of a hole in the brick floor, and apparently 
listening to the sermon. It was duly caught next day. Mr, 
A. Trevor Battye has watched the rats transporting eggs on 
level ground. They rolled them in front of them with their 
chests; but the means by which they carry them unbroken 
up and down stairs, is not yet known. On the only occasion 
on which Mr. Battye saw them try to do this, they broke the 


egg. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


WOMEN’S ARMENIAN RELIEF COMMITTEE. 
(To tHe Epiror or THES “ SPectator.’’] 
Si1r,—I trust you will courteously afford me space to reply to- 
Canon MacColl’s letter in the Spectator of November 2nd. It 
is much to be regretted that the Canon should have ventured, 
with imperfect knowledge, to make the very serious suggestion 
that possibly the funds sent out by the “ Women’s Armenian 
Relief Committee” may not reach their destination. Canon 
MacColl must, indeed, have a very poor idea of the business. 





| capacities of our sex if he imagines my Committee would con- 


tinue for more than six months to send regular remittances 
without being fully assured of their safety! But I am happy 
to be able to relieve his mind and also to reassure the very 
kind subscribers to our fund, all over the country, that there 
are not the slightest grounds for his fears. By the kindness. 
of our banker, Mr. Francis Buxton (Messrs. Prescott, Dims- 
dale and Co., 50 Cornhill), remittances have been regalarly, 
made through the Imperial Ottoman Bank to Mr. C. M. 
Hallward, H.M. Vice-Consul at Van, on account of Miss 
Kimball, who has regularly acknowledged their receipt. Up 
to now some £600 have in this way reached her hands.—I am,. 
Sir, &c., MADELEINE COLE, 
Treasurer of the Women’s Armenian Relief Fund, 


3 Trebovir Road, S.W. 
[We give the material sentences of Miss Cole’s letter; but. 
have not space for the remainder.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





BURYING ALIVE. 
[To THE Epirok oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 
S1z,—The case reported by your correspondent, Mr. Peveril 
Turnbull, in the Spectator of October 19th, appears to be one- 
of the few on record in recent years where the unfortunate 
victim of a much too common hasty generalisation was: 
rescued after actual interment. When body-snatching was 
in vogue, the cataleptic or death-trance subject had really a 
better chance of rescue from so terrible a fate than at present, 
and Bruhier in his work, “ Dissertations sur l’Incertitude de la 
Mort et l’Abus des Enterrements,” records a number of cases. 
of the supposed dead revivified at the dissecting table, to- 
gether with fifty-three that awoke in their coffins before being 
buried, fifty-two persons buried alive, and seventy-two other 
cases of apparent death. The details of some of the more- 
remarkable of these cases will be found in Dr. Franz Hartman’s 
recently published work, a second and cheap edition of which 
is now in the press (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) One 
would like, however, to learn more about the case related by 
Mr. Turnbull, whose address is not given. Was there a 
medical examination and a death-certificate previous to inter.. 
ment, and who gave the authority for exhumation? Ireland 
is not so remote but full details could easily be obtained. I 
was reading only a few days ago (though the event happened 
in 1886) a story from Tredegar, North Wales, of a man 
buried at Cefn Golan Cemetery, and it is alleged that some 
of those who assisted in carrying the body to the grave heard: 
knocking inside the coffin. An application was made to the 
Home Secretary to exhume the body; but I believe nothing 
was done, and a very painful sensation was created in the 
neighbourhood. According to a Parliamentary Report on 
Death Certification (No. 373, September Ist, 1893), out of 
over a half-million burials in England and Wales annually, 
there are on an average only five exhumations! It is clear: 
that. the whole subject of medical death-examinations and 
premature burial needs thorough ventilation, and until this 
is done and reforms instituted, there will be an increasing 
amount of uneasiness in the public mind. Having had a most 
distressing case of premature burial in my own family many 
years ago, I feel deeply grateful to the Spectator for allowing 
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these painful facts to be made public through its influential 
‘columns.—I am, Sir, &c., Wittiam TEBB. 
Rede Hall, Burstow, Surrey, October £8th. 





THE HABITS OF ROOKS. 
[To tue Epiron or THE “ Sprecrator.”] 
§1n,—The rookery here is of considerable antiquity, although 
at first sight it is not easy to see what has so endeared it 
to the birds. The grove wherein they build is reputed to 
have been planted shortly after the Restoration. The trees 
are placed on a steep hillside facing Dartmoor, and having 
run up very high, their frail, mastlike stems sway in heavy 
storms with exciting oscillations. Dartmoor and its out- 
skirts. is a treeless region, and probably many years after 
any..ancestresshad put-in her young trees, the great rarity 
of shelter elsewhere fixed the affection of the first builders. 
Subsequently, and all through this century, the inland 
combes and: -hillsides have grown more. weoded, yet no 


thought of less storm-tossed homes seems to tempt our | 


friends of many generations to leave us. One notable trait is 
their eminent preference for the beech-tree. ‘The lime and other 
mative trees they tolerate. But new-fangled firs and suchlike 
they will not abide, although they are very ready to use the 
towering top of a silver-fir as‘a spying-post for their sentinels. 
And how wise their instinct was has been abundantly made 
<lear to us, for in the great blizzard some years ago, while the 
aged beeches bent like whips and lived, the heavily clad firs 
toppled and perished. 

Every one has heard that rooks hate being crowded, and so 
‘we have found out. A good many years back, my father, 
having rather neglected their feelings, aud kept back his 
ukase for the triennial massacre of the youngsters, a great deal 
of bad blood arose. There was*much discussion and some 
conflict; the upshot of which was that a certain number 
{presumably young birds) were ostracised. These outcasts 
‘took up their abode in a humbler beech-grove, within a gun- 
shot of the liouse; and there until quite lately a few nests 
have steadily been built. But the movement was never very 
successful ; and now that the home-rookery has been depleted 
‘by the recent stormy winters, and by a somewhat severe 
slaughter, it is evident that the exiles will be received back. 
In the year, however, subsequent to the first expulsion, stronger 
measures seemed required by the rulers of the rooks, and an 
anheard of thing, a colony, was despatched to the churchyard 
avenue of limes, a mile away. The undertaking was boldand 
statesmanlike; but in a few years it ceased to be. No self- 
respecting rook could bear the meanness and stress of village 
life, after having tasted the solemn solitude of its native 
grove, or build in limes when beeches were to be had. So the 
churchyard knows them no more. 

The movements of our Queen from Windsor to Osborne, 
and Osborne to Balmoral, are not more regular than those of 
rooks. Once the breeding-time is well over, and the young 
fledglings capable-of something more than flapping round 
from bough to. bough, comes a season of happy excursions. 
Then presently the swaying trees are free day and night of 
the busy. chatter and solemn cawings they have been alive 
with for: previous weeks. All the summer days, ont in the 
‘heart of the solitary moors, guarded for the most part by 
some reverend elder perched on any handy granite boulder, 
the gregarious tribe pursues its pleasures and its food,— 
unless tempted inland by the riches of the cultivated fields. 
All the summer evenings in ordered array they fly down from 
the Tors, straight across the leafy canopy of their beloved 
grove, nor stay their pinions until they come to their summer 
bed-chambers in a richly wooded valley some six miles west- 
ward. Now, when autumn is.well advanced, they are return- 
dug to their rookery. Every evening, of late, I have seen their 
sentinel perched on the topmost bough of a silver-fir. With 
true military instinct the vedette is usually posted on a lofty 
tree which has begun to die downward. So the sentinel sees 
and is seen with greater freedom, and there is no doubt as to 
his office. 

Such have been the habits of the birds so long as I can recall, 
and such, I doubt not, they will remain until some fierce 
winter gale uproots their habitation. In the meantime the 
owner of their grove is anxiously contriving a fresh beechen 
home for his sable neighbours. But it does not at all follow 
that the rooks will consent to. approve his efforts.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Vv. W. Catmapy Hamtyn, 
Leawood, Devon. 





[To THe Eprros or THz “ Sprzcraror.”] 

S1r,—Rooks must either have very keen sight or very keen 
scent. I have frequently passed near a flight of rooks settled 
on a field, with a stick in my hand; but I could never get near 
them with a gun in my hand. To test the matter, I have 
aimed at them with the stick, but they remained perfectly 
unconcerned. Can it be that they smell the powder? I am 
inclined to think it was sight after all, for I do not remember 
that I approached them any more easily from the leeward,— 
T am, Sir, &c., W. F. Herserr. 


10 Burns Avenue, Nottingham, October 23rd. 





THE SAGACITY OF BEARS. 

(To rae Eprror or tHe “ Specrator,”] 
Srr,—I was interested to observe in the Zoological Gardens 
at Hanley this summer the faculty which bears possess of 
putting two and two together. Ifa biscuit is thrown into 
the bath in their den, they will, in order to avoid getting wet, 
go round to the further side of the bath and’ paddle with 
their feet in the water till they have caused the biscuit to 
float across the bath to the edge where it can easily be reached 
by them. One wonders how they first learnt this.—I am, Sir, 
&e., 


Caversham Vicarage, Reading. C. W. H. Kenrick. 








POETRY. 


ODE ON THE OPENING OF THE INAUGURAL 
EXHIBITION OF THE IRISH ARTS AND CRAFTS 
SOCIETY.—NovEeMBER 26TH, 1895.* 


CHORUS. 
GLADLY, gladly heart and vcice 
Now uplift in thankful praise. 
Ended are the toilsome days, 
And now we rest, and now rejoice, 
Summer lingered and was gone 
Ere the happy work was done. 
Now amid the winter’s gloom 
Fiowers of art immortal bloom, 
Bloom to deck thy forehead pale, 

Holy Inisfail, 


SOLO. 
Long 2go, long, long ago, 
Through a mist of blood and tears, 
Through a thousand hapless years, 
See the golden vision glow! 
See thy craftsman’s bonoured band 
Famed and loved in every land! 
Keen the eye and pure the thought, 
Holy was the hand that wrcuzht, 
Long ago, long, long ago, 


Ancient Inisfail, 


SOLO. 
Children of the Gaelic race, 
Yours was once the gift divire. 
Masters of the magic line, 
Yours with tireless hand to trace 
Beauty through her winding ways. 
Cherish then the golden dream! 
Follow then the far-off gleam! 
Guard your heritage of grace! 
Your faith, your patience, never fail! 

Your hope, your joy, your deathless dream, 

Holy Inisfail ! 





CHORUS. 
Noble Inisfail ! 

Here from every shore we meet 
Where thy circling surges beat. 
From many a quiet, inland town, 
Many a glen and grassy down; 
Meet to set our feet once more 
On the ways we loved of yore; 





* Written to the music of Sir Arthur Svllivan for the inauguration of the 
In tia and Colonial Exhitition, and model'ci oa Lord Tennyson's o¢e for 
occasions 
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Meet to welcome with full heart 
In the brotherhood of Art 
Masters, friends, from oversea. 
Bid them welcome joyfully, 
Noble Inisfail ; 
And God guide all! 
’ T. W. RoLueston. 





THE VOICE OF THE TREES. 
SWEET is the sound of the wind in the trees, 
Softly it rises in whispering keys, 

Murmurs of sound as the voice of the seas, 


Growing in power as it sweeps up the hill, 
Striking the boughs with a musical thrill, 
Till the depth of a full note its measures fulfil ; 


Quiv’ring the tree-tops still tell of the meeting, 
Then, as the waves from the shore back retreating 
Gently it dies in a whisper as fleeting. 

J. M. O. 








BOOKS. 


——@——_ 
LORD JOHN RUSSELL.* 

THE present generation derives most of its knowledge of the 
statesmen of the more recent past from turning over the 
pages of old volumes of Punch in the dentist’s waiting-room, 
with the result that the names of Palmerston, Cobden, and 
Lord John Russell are generally associated in its collective 
mind with an uncomfortable feeling of serious apprehension. 
Messrs. Sampson Low and Co.’s series of biographies of “ The 
Queen’s Prime Ministers,” however, is putting a different 
complexion on our acquaintance with these defunct statesmen, 
and is doing good work in instructing us in the history of our 
immediate predecessors, a matter on which the world in 
general is as a rule more ignorant than on any other branch 
of nescience. Lord John Russell’s life, though its interest 
lies chiefly in its earlier days, before Lord John was Prime 
Minister or the Queen had begun her reign, is a very welcome 
addition to the series, as it not only depicts the life of a states- 
man who was in many ways one of the most remarkable 
of that brilliant band which carried the great Reform Bill 
through, but also, both in its parallels and its contrasts, 
teaches many valuable lessons to students of contemporary 
politics. It would be difficult to find a more interesting con- 
trast than that afforded by the state of England to-day, 
after it has just decided, with an overwhelming voice, that it 
is surfeited with the boluses of quack doctors and weary 
of the jarring voices of little politicians, each advocating his 
little measure of tinkering “reform,” when it is compared 
with the single-hearted enthusiasm which stirred the nation 
from end to end in the early thirties, and effected one of the 
greatest revolutions in its history in the face of the deter- 
mined opposition of interests, supported not only by privi- 
lege, wealth, and rank, but also by the memories of great 
achievements carried out under the guidance of that very 
class whose claims were being assailed. 


Lord John Russell, or “ Lord John Reformer,” as Sydney 
Smith loved to call him, shares with Earl Grey, Lord Althorp, 
and Lord Durham, the honours of that remarkable contest. 
At the age of twenty-one, he was nominated by the Duke of 
Bedford, and as a matter of course elected, for the borough 
of Tavistock, and entered the House of Commons in 1813. 
The composition of Parliament in those days is a matter of 
common knowledge; but Mr. Stuart Reid’s description is 
worth quoting, as a terse summary of the state of things 
which the Reformers overthrew :— 

“Parliament was little more than an assembly of delegates 
sent by large landowners. Ninety Members were returned by 
forty-six places in which there were less than fifty electors; and 
seventy Members were returned by thirty-five places containing 
scarcely any electors at all. Places such as Old Sarum—con- 
sisting of a mound and a few ruins—returned two Members; 
whilst Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham, in spite of their 
great populations, and in spite, too, of keen political intelligence 
and far-reaching commercial activity, were not yet judged 
worthy of the least voice in affairs. At Gatton the right of 
election lay in the hands of freeholders and householders 
paying scot and lot; but the only elector was Lord Monson, 





* Lord John Russell, 
and Co. 


By Stuart J, Reid. London: Sampson Low, Marston, 








who returned two Members. Many of the boroughs were 
bought at a fancy price by men ambitious to enter Parliament, 
—a method which seems, however, to have had the advantage 
of economy when the cost of some of the elections is taken into. 
account. An election for Northampton cost the two candidateg 
£30,000 each; whilst Lord Milton and Mr. Lascelles, in 1807, 
spent between them £200,000 at a contested election for the 
County of York. Bribery and corruption were, of course, 
practised wholesale; and publicans fleeced politicians, and made 
fortunes out of the pockets of aspirants for Westminster. In the. 


.| ‘People’s Book’ an instance is cited of the way some borough 


elections were ‘ managed.’ ‘ The patron of a large town in Ireland, 
finding, on the approach of an election, that opposition was to be 
made to his interest, marched a regiment of soldibrs into the place 
from Loughrea, where they were quartered, and caused them to. 
be elected freemen. ‘These military freemen then voted for his 
friend, who was, of course, returned!’ Inequality, inadequacy, 
unreality, corruption,—these were the leading traits of the House. 
of Commons.” 

Such was the Parliament to which Lord John Russell was 
admitted. The question of reforming its composition was. 
already attracting serious attention, and the enthusiastic but 
cautious young Whig soon had an opportunity of expressing his 
views in connection with the extravagantly drastic measure 
in this direction which was introduced by Sir Francis. 
Burdett. He also, finding that the time was not yet ripe 
for large measures, attacked the question piecemeal; and 
in 1821 drove the first nail into the coffin of the pocket- 
borough system by securing the disfranchisement of 
Grampound, though Lord Eldon, “with tears and doleful 
predictions,” urged the Peers “to resist this first turn of the 
helm towards the whirlpool of democracy.” The details of 
the great struggle which followed, and its triumphant con- 
clusion, are clearly and ably described in Mr. Reid’s mono- 
graph, and are well worthy of perusal in the light of recent 
political history. For no more damning commentary could 
be found on the criticisms, lately fashionable with a section 
of a section of a remnant of what was once a great party, on 
the position and powers of the House of Lords. When it is 
remembered that in those days, when industrial develop- 
ment was in its infancy, and the power of the landed interest 
was at its height, when hereditary rank still retained con- 
siderable glamour and influence in the eyes of a compara- 
tively uneducated nation, when political power was largely 
in the hands of the Peers, whose nominees sat in the 
Lower House, and when the body that possessed all these 
advantages was also led by the great Field-Marshal who had 
defeated and broken the power of that enemy whose name 
had terrified all the dwellers in our islands,—when it is remem- 
bered that the House of Lords, with all these conditions in 
its favour, had to give way and sign away its own cherished 
privileges in the face of the determined will of a people that 
had in those days hardly any adequate means of expressing 
its desires, the contention that its powers are now a barrier 
to popular legislation is exposed in all its fatility. 

We have dwelt at some length on the most memorable and 
dramatic part of Lord John Russell’s career, but it is only 
fair to his biographer to say that the rest of his life is almost 
equally interesting. Although for a time he carried the nick- 
name of “ Finality Jack,” because he seems to have thought 
that a pause in progressive activity might well be allowed to 
intervene after the passing of the Reform Bill, his zeal in the 
cause of Reform never abated, and it is hardly necessary to 
say that the man who reformed the municipal system, gave 
his support to the repeal of the Corn-laws, and held office 
during the Crimean War, had plenty of momentous work on 
his shoulders. Endowed with a singularly happy gift of 
lucid expression, he has left behind him sayings which still, 
after all these years, seem to throw fresh light on the tritest 
subjects. For instance, when Colonial Secretary, he summed 
up his attitude on the subject of the Colonies in words that 
may well be revived to-day. We read that,— 

“Lord John recognised in no churlish or half-hearted spirit the 
claims of the Colonies, nor did he stand dismayed by the vision 
of Empire. ‘There was a time when we might have stood alone,’ 
are his words. ‘That time has passed. We conquered and peopled 
Canada, we took possession of the whole of Australia, Van 
Diemen’s Land, and New Zealand. We have annexed India to 
the Crown. There is no going back. For my part, I delight in 
observing the imitation of our free institutions, and even our 
habits and manners, in Colonies at a distance from the Palace of 
Westminster.’ He trusted the Colonies, and refused to believe 
that all the wisdom which was profitable to direct their affairs 
centred in Downing Street.” 

And yet, though a true Imperialist, he had no sentimental 
notions as to artificially protected trade between the various 
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parts of the Empire. We find him carrying, in spite of the 
opposition of Bentinck and Disraeli, the abolition of pro- 
tection to sugar grown in the British Colonies. With 
regard to Ireland, he lays his finger at once on the real 
difficulty of the problem, and exposes the folly of those who 
believe that a mere change in the form of government can 
work the salvation of the people. “There are some things,” 
he declared, “which the Crown cannot grant, and which 
Parliament cannot enact,—the spirit of self-reliance and the 
spirit of co-operation. I must say plainly that I should 
indeed despair of this task were it not that I think I see 
symptoms in the Irish people, both of greater reliance on 
their own energies and exertions, and of greater intelligence 
to co-operate with each other. Happy will it be, indeed, if 
the Irish take for their maxim, ‘Help yourselves and Heaven 
will help you,’ and then I think they will find there is some 
use in adversity.” We must conclude this too incomplete 
survey of a most interesting book with a charming example 
of Lord John’s wit. It was in 1857, when the seat for the 
City that he had held so long was threatened by an inter- 
loper from Northampton, that he stood before a meeting of 
his constituents and said :— 

“If a gentleman were disposed to part with his butler, his 
coachman, or his gamekeeper, or if a merchant were disposed to 
part with an old servant, a warehouseman, a clerk, or even a 
porter, he would say to him, ‘ John—(laughter)—I think your 
faculties are somewhat decayed; you are growing old, you have 
made several mistakes, and I think of putting a young man from 
Northampton in your place’ (laughter and cheers), I thinka 
getitleman would behave in that way to his servant, and thereby 
give John an opportunity of answering that he thought his 
faculties were not so much decayed, and that he was able to go 
on, at all events, some five or six years longer. That opportunity 
was not given to me. The question was decided in my absence, 
and without any intimation to me; and I come now to ask you 
and the citizens of London to reverse that decision.” 

Biographies are history writ small, and they are apt to write 
it very small indeed. It is satisfactory, therefore, to observe 
that Mr. Reid has treated his subject on broad lines, and 
though we hear something, of course, of Lord John’s 
personal difficulties and differences, most of the canvas is 
filled with a picture of a great statesman dealing with 
momentous questions. 





THE LOMBARDS IN ITALY.* 


Mr. Hopcx1n’s new volumes are devoted to the rise of the 
Lombard dominion in Italy. All the earlier waves of bar- 
barian invasion had been shattered and dispersed, or had 
passed on leaving no memorial of their presence; but the 
Lombards remained in Italy, to give a name to one of its 
fairest provinces, and to perform the special work of the 
Teutonic invaders in vivifying and reorganising an effete 
society. Mr. Hodgkin rejects the tale which ascribes their 
first coming to the traitorous invitation of a disgraced 
General. Such stories are in favour with the chroniclers, who 
care more for personal motives than for general causes; but 
no invitation was needed to induce the warlike Lombards, 
“fiercer even than the rest of the Teutons,” to push on 
for the land of wealth and sunshine. They had, indeed, 
been long upon the way. We first hear of them in the 
middle of the second century, when they dwelt near the 
mouth of the Elbe, in the neighbourhood of our own English 
ancestors. Then, after disappearing from history for about 
three centuries, they become visible again in the plains of 
Hungary, where they are brought into relation with the 
Empire, and in due time, like the rest of the barbarians, 
swarm over its frontier. Even when they have thus come 
within touch of civilisation, little is recorded of them, and 
we cannot speak with certainty as to either their language or 
religion. From the place of their first known settlement, 
and from some other indications, we might suppose them to be 
a Low-German people, but the few remaining words of their 
speech seem to belong to High-German. Learned professors 
have not been lacking to enlighten us on the question, but 
unfortunately they are as learned and as cocksure on one side 
of the controversy as on the other. Mr. Hodgkinis of opinion 
that the Lombards originally spoke a Low-German dialect, 
but that the four centuries which followed their migration 
from the Elbe were enough to give to their speech the High- 
German character of the Suabians among whom they dwelt. 





* Italy and her Invaders. By Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L. Vol. V., “* The 


Lombard Invasion ;’’ Vo), VI., “The Lombard Kingdom.”” Oxford: Olarendon 
Press, 1895. 





Dialect is so persistent that we find it difficult to accept this 
theory; but we cannot suggest any which will better cover 
the facts of the case. As to their religion, Mr. Hodgkin tells 
us that they were Arians, but with a “loose, limp hold on any 
form of Christian faith.” Yet some years after their arrival 
in Italy, the Pope, Pelaigus, speaks of them as idolaters, and 
St. Columban says that they plundered churches (in Italy) in 
the time of their heathenism. To crown our perplexities, we 
find them, while still seated in Pannonia, claiming assistance 
from the Empire because their opponents, the Gepidz, are 
Arian, “while we hold your creed.” Thus the problem of 
their religion remains as insoluble as that of their lan- 
guage, and we are hardly any better informed as to the 
events of their earlier years in Italy. Our chief authority, 
Paulus Diaconus, adorns his history freely with legendary 
matter drawn from ballads; but, in spite of this, the 
broad outlines are clearly visible. A short period of dis- 
order under petty Princes or Dukes followed the death of 
Alboin, the leader of the invasion, but this was put an 
end to by Authari, whose reign was celebrated in later 
times as the golden age of peace and security, when all 
oppression and robbery ceased from out the land. Such 
legends show how deeply the benefit of a strong central 
rule was felt, and after Authari’s reign there was no inter- 
mission in the kingship. The Royal authority was more or 
less effective, according to the character of the King; but on 
the whole, it increased until the palmy days of King Liut- 
prand, who ruled over Italy from mountain to sea, except for 
some coastlands in the south, which still looked to Constanti- 
nople. To all appearance, Italy was advancing towards a 
national organisation more rapidly than any of the European 
Kingdoms, and one cannot but ask what marred this fair 
promise, and left her for more than a thousand years a 
divided country. Mr. Hodgkin says of Liutprand that “like 
Theodoric, his work perished because he had no son to succeed 
him,” but be would be the first to admit that we cannot con- 
tent ourselves with a merely personal reason, that if the 
general set of events had been favourable, later rulers would 
have taken up Liutprand’s work and carried it to a conclusion. 
Social weakness may have contributed to the result. The 
Lombard conquerors differed from all other Teutonic tribes 
in the method of their settlement. While others took a part 
of the land, and so spread themselves as husbandmen over the 
country, the Lombard asserted his predominance by taking a 
rent of one-third of the produce. The practical difference 
was great. The loss of land was a matter of memory 
and tradition, soon to be forgotten. The payment of 
rent was a continuing grievance. When the invader 
settled himself on the soil he soon came to have common 
aims and interests with the provincial beside him, and 
the distinctions of race, law, and language, were always 
lessening. With the Lombard these were strengthened by 
social position, and the permanent relation was that of tenant 
to an alien landlord, who was probably, as Mr. Hodgkin 
suggests, often an absentee. His absence was the more likely 
as the Lombard, unlike our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, seems to 
have adapted himself at once to city life. From such social 
elements it was hard to develop a healthy political body, and 
it may be that this had much to do with making the Lombard 
unable to bear the shock of collision with the Frank. Yet 
even this weakness might have been outgrown, but for an 
outside influence which has lasted to our own day,—the 
opposition of the Popes to the unity of Italy. This 
antagonism had not yet been formulated, but it lay in tke 
nature of things that the Pope could not have his elbows free 
when he was under the pressure of a strong Government. In 
the earlier days of the Lombard Kingdom the Popes were 
ready enough to encourage the barbarian in resisting the 
power of the Empire, but when this had ceased to be effective 
in Italy, it became necessary to get rid of the nearer and more 
dangerous rival who had replaced it. Hence the repeated 
appeals that led to the Frankish invasion, the establishment 
of the Western Empire, and the postponement for a thousand 
years of Italian unity. 


Mr. Hodgkin, with excessive consideration, warns off the 
“ general reader” from his chapters on the Lombard laws, 
“which,” he says, “I cannot expect him to endure with 
patience.” The general reader is an indefinite person of 
uncertain tastes, and the warning may be wisely given, but ve 
cannot imagine any one so constituted as to care for a history 
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of this period, and yet to skip these chapters, with all the 
light which they throw upon the social life of the time. Mr. 
Hodgkin gives us a summary of the code in which King 
Rothari first committed to writing the traditional laws of 
his people. A great part of the code is taken up with fixing 
the composition to be paid for personal violence. As among 
all the Teutonic tribes, each man’s life had its value according 
to his rank, and there was a regular tariff for lesser injuries. 
Some of the valuations are curious, and to us unintelligible. 
We can understand that the loss of a thumb is highly priced, 
although half the life-fine seems excessive, and the index finger 
isnaturally dearer than the rest (17 solidi), but itis hard to see 
why the little finger is worth almost as much, 16 solidi, while 
the middle finger is valued at only 6 solidi. Perhaps the oddest 
provision. is that for blows on the head breaking bones, which 
are to be paid at the rate of 12 solidi a bone. “But the 
broken bones are to be counted on this principle, that one 
bone shall be found large enough to make an audible sound 
when thrown against a shield 12ft. distance on the road. 
The said feet to be measured from the foot of a man of 
moderate stature, not the hand.” The precision of this last 
clause is exquisite, but one is still in doubt as to how the 
bones were to be got at for the purpose. Mixed up strangely 
with such barbarous enactments are others testifying to a 
considerable advance in civilisation. There are elaborate 
laws regulating inheritance and married women’s property, 
and questions are raised as to common employment and 
liability of employers. A century later the amended laws 
decreed by Liutprand show a distinct advance. The fines 
for violence are heavier and are in large part paid to the 
King, showing that the idea of punishment for crime is 
superseding that of personal compensation, and it is in- 
teresting to find a law limiting the trial by wager of battle 
accompanied by these freely spoken doubts :—‘ For we are 
uncertain about the judgment of God, and we have heard of 
many persons unjustly losing their cause by wager of battle. 
But on account of the custom of our nation of the Lombards, 
we cannot change the law itself.” 

Of the general merits of Mr. Hodgkin’s book, we need say 
little. These volumes maintain the high standard to which 
the author has accustomed us,—the combination of thorough 
knowledge with the gift of bringing out all points that may 
interest his modern readers. Indeed, if we have a complaint 
to make, it is that for the sake of brightness he gives rather 
too much space to legendary and personal stories; but the 
fault is at worst a venial one. 





A NAVAL OFFICER OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 


TuHE life of Captain Stephen Martin as recorded by his son 
Stephen Martin-Leake, the Garter King of Arms, affords a 
very interesting glimpse of the British navy two centuries 
ago. The story loses a little by being related second-hand; 
also from the fact that Captain Martin, in spite of his close 
intimacy with Admiral Sir John Leake, one of the leading 
naval commanders of the period, never himself held a pro- 
minent position in the service, and was but little concerned 
with its more important questions of strategy and tactics; 
but it renders a lively account of the life of a naval officer of 
those days, both on sea and on land, and throws an occasional 
side-light upon the history of England under William III. and 
Queen Anne, which is not without value. We do not learn much, 
however, of the actual conditions of life between decks, nor 
can we find any corroboration or refutation of the extremely 
unpleasant picture drawn for us by Smollett. The author of 
Roderick Random must have been born just about the time that 
Captain Martin was retiring from active service, and, unless 
things had changed much for the worse in the Navy during 
the reign of George I., one can only believe that Queen 
Anne’s sailors, even under a humane captain like Captain 
Martin, lived in a way which fairly justified Dr. Johnson’s 
opinion : “ Why, Sir, no man will be a sailor who has con- 
trivance enough to get himself into a jail.” Of the relations 
between Captain Martin and his seamen his biographer says 
but little, though we gather that he was liberal to them on 
occasions of rejoicing, and inspired their confidence in times 
of distress. One reference is worth quoting, as it is significant 
of the estimation in which the common sailor was usually 
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held. The author has been describing Captain Martin’s 
gallant behaviour during a great storm in which his ship was 
nearly lost :-— 

“ The inferior officers and common seamen were no less affected 

by his brave conduct, and declared under his command they 
would fear nothing. I myself was a witness to an instance of 
this kind many years after, when some of his ship’s crew, meeting 
him by accident, expressed their love and admiration of that 
action with the greatest transport, and even tears in their eyes, 
so ready are the sailors, though accounted rude and brutish, to 
acknowledge a benefit, and so much do they admire and lovea 
brave officer.” 
It is only too probable that they were rude and brutish, and 
that it required a man of some strength of character to com- 
mand them successfully. Captain Martin had ample oppor- 
tunity in the course of his career of proving his capacity as a 
commander, for he had more than his share of fighting and 
bad weather. The first naval action in which he took pari 
was the Battle of Bantry Bay, where he served as midshipman 
on the ‘ Edgar,’ commanded by the famous Sir Clondesley 
Shovel. In that action Cloudesley Shovel won his knight- 
hood and Martin very nearly lost his leg. His left thigh was 
broken by a cannon-ball :— 

“ After this, which happened towards the conclusion of the 
battle, he was carried down as unfit for fursher service, and almost 
insensible; and as upon these occasions they are in too great a 
hurry and confusion to consider properly the circumstances of 
every patient, so the surgeon had determined to cut off his leg, 
and prepared accordingly; but Mr. Martin coming to himself, 
and perceiving what they were about, he would by no means con- 
sent to it, declaring he would live or die with his legs on, and by 
this resolution he saved his leg.” 

It is not difficult to imagine the state of affairs in that cock- 
pit. Not long afterwards he received a commission as First 
Lieutenant in the ‘ Eagle,’ a ship commanded by his life-long 
friend, Captain Leake, and bore himself with great gallantry 
in the battle of La Hogue. We havea very spirited account 
of that engagement, in which the ‘ Eagle’ suffered heavily :— 

* At length, after a sharp engagement, all their topmasts shot, 

and mizzenmast being shot away so that it fell upon the deck, 
their mainmast much damaged, seventeen guns disabled, seventy 
men killed, and twice that number wounded, they were judged by 
the Admiral to be so disabled, so that he ordered them out of the 
line to refit, which however they did not do, the French bearing 
away; and having stopped their leaks they soon after joined in 
the pursuit.” 
Thirteen ships of the French fleet took refuge close under 
the shore of La Hogue, and Lieutenant Martin commanded 
some of the boats which were sent in to set them on fire,—a 
piece of work which, as his biographer said, ‘‘ had like to have 
cost him his life,” he being attacked “in a particular manner,” 
—the fact being that he ran his boat aground owing to the 
darkness and the lowness of the tide, and was surrounded and 
attacked by a troop of horse. The strangest misadventure, 
however, that befell him was while breaking into Vigo after 
the disastrous failure of the expedition against Cadiz, 
Admiral Hopsonn was the first to pass the boom :— 

“He was no sooner entered than he was boarded by a fireship 
which burnt his foresail, but put herself off again with the way 
she had in coming on board, and soon after blew up ; and, beinga 
merchant-ship laden with snuff, that, in some measure, extinguished 
the flames, but almost blinded and suffocated those that were 
near. While this was doing, the rest of the ships, having got 
through as fast as they could, were all of a cluster; and Captain 
Martin, with his ship being amongst the thickest, was so near 
the fireship that blew up, that the snuff drove into the sides of his 
ships and made the planks a snuff-colour, discolouring everything 
on board. This created such consternation that the First-Lieu- 
tenant, purser, and one hundred men of Vice-Admiral Hopsonn’s 
ship jumped overboard, the greater part of whom were drowned.” 


Captain Martin had a considerable experience of storms as 
well as of fighting. When a Lieutenant, he saved his ship in 
a gale off Gibraltar by acting in direct disobedience to his 
Captain’s commands, the latter being at the time disabled by 
sickness. On another occasion, when returning from New- 
foundland in the ‘ Blast bomb,’ he met with such heavy weather 
in the Atlantic that his ship was dismasted and given up for 
lost; but his resolution and courage so worked upon the crew, 
that they ultimately succeeded in getting the vessel safe into 
Tenby. He was also in the Downs during the famous storm 
of 1703, and rode it out when so many other ships were lost. 
And, again, when commanding the ‘Russel,’ he saved his 
ship, though dismasted and apparently helpless. The bio- 
grapher gives us a quaint description of the sailor on shore 
after an unexpected escape from drowning. The ‘Blast 
bomb’ arrived at Tenby about the beginning of November, 
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and “could not have happened upon a fitter fime or place to 
forget their late dangers,” for the Welsh were proverbially 
hospitable and Christmas cheer was approaching :— 
“Having secured his ship in the harbour and wrote to the 
Admiralty to acquaint them of his late distress and safe arrival 
at that place, and to satisfy his family and friends (now almost 
hopeless) that he was alive, he accepted those kind invitations, 
and for two months that he stayed there was one continuous 
round of feasting and merrymaking, the very contrast of their 
late voyage. Nor was the ship’s crew neglected in this general 
scene of mirth and jollity ; they had their part of the good cheer, 
and, forgetting their late danger, rather looked upon the disaster 
that brought them to such an hospitable country as a fortunate 
accident. Thus it is that seamen, having escaped drowning, 
drown their cares; and thus it is necessary that it should be, else 
no man would persevere in that kind of life.” 
It would appear that, though in Captain Martin’s day there 
were greater facilities for an able man to rise from the ranks 
—or, rather, from before the mast—to a high position in the 
service, there was a good deal of jobbing in the matter 
of promotion, and interest at headquarters was a more 
certain cause of advancement than merit. Captain Martin 
himself seems to have more than once had just reason 
for complaint at the way in which he was passed over. His 
career in the Navy, however, was cut short by his own action in 
retiring with his friend and relative, Sir John Leake. How 
he inherited the latter’s fortune upon his death, and how that 
fortune was dissipated by South Sea stock, deceitful lawyers, 
and yet more deceitful Treasury Clerks, is told with great 
feeling by the biographer, who was himself the chief sufferer 
from the loss. Nor is the character of the biographer, as it 
sometimes shows itself in the course of the narrative, the 
least interesting feature in his work. The Garter King of 
Arms, besides possessing a nice taste in funerals—a subject 
upon which he dilates at some length—had a certain happy 
knack of description which revealed almost as much of 
himeelf as of the person of whom he wrote. 





“THREE CENTURIES OF THE MOGULS.”* 
Tuat “ often an action of small note, a short saying or a jest, 
shall distinguish a person’s real character more than the 
greatest sieges,” is the motto from Plutarch with which Dr. 
Holden, who was moved to his present work bya collection of 
miniatures of the Mogul emperors which came into his hands; 
has prefaced it for his readers. It is a curious proof of the 
all-embracing character of the archives of the British Museum, 
that after searching far and wide, in the libraries of the 
Pacific Coast, and throughout India and America, he was 
able to find a collection of rare and exquisite drawings from 
the Keeper of the Oriental manuscripts in the temple of Great 
Russell Street, and from them to copy his portraits of the 
Mogul kings. It brings us round, even as all roads lead to 
Rome, to the feeling that London is after all the epitome of 
the world, as Whiteley’s was once said to be the epitome 
of London. There is nothing that is not to be found 
there. And the Museum has provided Dr. Holden with the 
materials for a book which furnishes forth a small feast of 
reading upon a subject of interest but little known, thrown 
into a popular form, which is instructive as well as interesting. 
We do not know that it goes very far to justify the motto we 
have quoted, as short sayings and jests do not appear to be 
the principal achievements of the Mogul sovereigns whom we 
have to pass in review. At least their jests, if jests they were, 
must have been of a grimly sardonic kind, like those of the 
famous Begum Sumroo, when she made her bed over the head 
of the buried slave-girl who offended her. When a gentle- 
woman of Nur-Mahal’s was punished by the Emperor 
Jahangir for some breach of decorum, she was set in the 
ground up to the armpiis with the earth close rammed about 
her, with her feet tied to a stake, so to continue three days 
and two nights. If she did not die in that time, she was to 
be pardoned. If this jest was characteristic of Jahangir, it 
is well not to have known him, in spite of his connection with 
the sweet name of Nur-Mahal, so gracefully appropriated by 
Moore for his “ Feast of Roses,” in connection with a sovereign 
of amore agreeable kind. There is a good deal too much 
of this kind of record in the book, for one does not need to go 
far to learn that these Oriental punishments were not of a 
very humane or delicate kind. A hundred thieves were given 
away by the same potentate to be torn to pieces by dogs as 





* The Mogul Emperors of Hindustan,- A.D. 13$8,—A.D. 1707, By Edward 8, 
Holden, LL.D. London: Archibald Constable and Co. 1895, 


soon as their accusation had been read, on another humorous 
impulse of a similar kind; and we suppose that human 
nature, uncontrolled and undisciplined, is still apt to indulge 
in vagaries of the sort. Yet this was only in 1616, when 
four nephews of this same Jahangir had been baptised by the 
Jesuits by the names of Filippo, Carlo, Enrico, and Eduardo, 
and the doors of the palace at Lahore bore the “images of 


the crucifix and the blessed Virgin.” Sir Thomas Roe, 
English envoy to this prince’s court from James I., supplies 
us with the details of his character, which are headed as “a 
Contribution towards a Natural History of Tyrants.” His 
mission was to conclude a treaty of commerce with the Great 
Mogul, and to collect outstanding debts due to English 
merchants. Mill tells us that even in those days so important 
was that commerce growing, that between 1603 and 1613 eight 
voyages yielded an average of 171 per cent. None the less, the 
envoy’s lodgings at Brampore were “ four chambers like ovens 
and no bigger, made of brick in the side of a wall,” whereas 
when the monarch dined out a mile’s distance from his palace, 
the road was laid with silks and velvets sewed together, 
and rolled up as he passed. The dinner cost £150,000; and 
Sir Thomas, who had vindicated the dignity of England by 
refusing to touch the ground with his head, conducted him- 
self at this feast with a quiet sense and calm self-respect 
which impressed the autocrat considerably. Religion in- 
terested him much, and at an evening talk with Sir Thomas 
he “ fell to dispute of the laws of Moses, Jesus, and Mahomet, 
and in drink was so kind that he turned to him and said, ‘I 
am a King; you shall be welcome.’” On the Muslem doctors 
admonishing him against the use of forbidden meats, &c., it 
is said that Jahangir, becoming impatient, inquired in what 
religion the use of every kind of meat and drink was per- 
mitted. The reply was,—‘ In the Christian religion alone.” 
“ We must, then,” said he, “all turn Christians.” Of sport 
this mighty despot was so great a votary that he calculated 
that between the ages of twelve and fifty he had killed 17,168 
animals and birds with his own hand, 86 being tigers, and 90 
wild-boars. In the matter of drink, he arrived in the course 
of nine years at fourteen cups of spirits in the day and six at 
night. His favourite wife, Nur-Mahal (the light of the palace) 
attained to great favour and place in the course of his story. 


In strong contrast to Jahangir was his predecessor, Shah 
Akbar the Great, who is principally responsible for the theory 
of words and works which Dr. Holden has set forth for us. 
By that Emperor’s own command, his life was written by his 
wazir, Abul-fazl, as well as a big book on the government and 
statistics of his kingdom, under the name of the Ain-i- 
Akbari, which our author regards as one of the great literary 
works of the world. Akbar died in 1605, after a reign of 
fifty years, which saw the Empire of the Moguls at the height 
of its splendour; and his civil government fulfilled the ideal 
of Green with far more interest and importance than his 
conquests and his wars. The reform of the manners of the 
people and the advancement of agriculture were his ideal of 
@ sovereign’s employment,—the ideal of a sovereign descended 
from Timur, whose warriors jeered at wheat as “the top of a 
weed.” His treasurers kept daily accounts; he “ experi- 
mented in all departments, from religion to metallurgy,” 
inventing special coinage alloys for himself, laying down 
minute rules for the betting on deer-fights, divided the 
“leanness of elephants into thirteen classes, to see if their 
food had been stolen,” and classified and organised and super- 
intended everything after a fashion which almost antedated 
our own Emperor William, in the lands of the Mogul. He 
looked after his kitchen himself, and took so different a view 
of the virtues of meat from Jahangir, that he was wont to 
say that “Providence has provided variety of food for man, 
but through gluttony and ignorance he destroysliving creatures 
and makes his body a tomb for beasts. If I were not a King 
I would leave off eating flesh at once.” Yet amid all this 
civilisation an awning was spread over the kitchen to ensure 
that poison should not be dropped from above, and all the 
cooking was done under guard, while tasters were employed 
for every dish, to provide against attempts on the Imperial 
life. For treachery abounded, as Dr. Holden writes, in the 
classic land of poisons, where musk-melons were imported 
from Tartary at two and a half rupees each, and apples 
from Samarcand in number ten for a rupee. Meantime, his 
Majesty, in the country of harems, issued an edict of dis- 
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old women who took young husbands, and maintaining that 
the free consent of bride and bridegroom on the one hand, and 
the permission of the parents on the other, should be abso- 
lutely necessary. It is curious that, so long ago as that, 
the child-marriages of the Hindoos should have led Akbar 
to form such advanced opinions as these, and that the custom 
of the country should be so inveterate against him, as to be 
leading to misery and litigation to the present day. To the 


reading of works of science and history Akbar listened daily, 


had books from all languages translated, and a history of 
the world for the last thousand years prepared. Already 
possessed of the Evangelists and Psalms in Persian, in which 
dialect one of their poets maintained that David originally 
wrote them, the Emperor applied for a copy of the Penta- 
teuch to the Pope at Rome. His own summary of religion 
was written for him by Abul-fazl on one of the temples of 
Cashmere :— 
“Oh God, in every temple [ see people that see Thee, and in 
every language I hear spoken, people praise Thee. 
Polytheism and Islam feel after Thee, 
Each religion says, Thou art one, without equal. 
If it be a mosque, people murmur the holy prayer; and if it be 
a Christian church, people ring the bell from love to Thee. 
Sometimes I frequent the Christian cloister, and sometimes the 
mosque, 
But it is Thee whom I seek from temple to temple. 
Thy elect have no dealings with heresy nor orthodoxy ; for 
neither of these stands behind the screen of Thy truth. 
Heresy to the heretic, and religion to the orthodox. 
But the dust of the rose-petal belongs to the heart of the 
perfume-seller.” 
It was not until the reigns of Shah Jehan and Aurungzeb 
that the process of improvement which began under Akbar 
received the check which Dr. Holden’s volume goes on to 
describe. From 1556 to 1668 India was under liberal rule. 
There was no “ Nonconformist conscience,” says Dr. Holden, 
and officials might do as they pieased if they did their duties 
well, paid their tribute, and meddled with no plots. The 
scene was to change afterwards ; for the reign of Shah Jehan 
was “ peaceful, because he left none of his rivals alive;” and 
memorable because of the “ surpassing loveliness of the public 
buildings which he caused to be erected,” prominent amongst 
which, and set out in a picturesque engraving, is the Taj- 
Mahal at Agra, “a dream in marble, designed by Titans 
and finished by jewellers,” raised in honour of Taj-Bibi, 
his wife, by Shah Jehan, “that extraordinary and celebrated 
beauty of the Indies whom he loved so passionately, that, 
it is said, he never knew any other woman while she 
lived, and that when she died, he was in danger to die 
himself.” In graceful French, M. Chevrillon wrote of her 
in the Deux Mondes, that she, “ Mumtaz-i-Mahal (the lady’s 
fuller name), has no public history. While she lived, the 
King was held captive in the tresses of her hair; she bore 
him many sons and daughters; at her death he was like to 
die; in her memory he raised the chief building of the round 
world; this is all her history, and it is enough.” Twenty 
thousand men worked incessantly upon her tomb for twenty- 
two years. And an interesting and varied book does not con- 
tain a briefer and more touching episode to complete its tale 
of story. 


THE LIFE OF SIR HENRY HALFORD.* 


THE portrait painted by Dr. Munk of Sir Henry Halford is 
that of a courtly physician, elegant scholar, and popular mem- 
ber of society, who, though not possessing the depth of 
thought, force of intellect, or originality whereby some men 
can command success, yet won it fairly by dint of tact, 
sagacity, upright conduct, and powers of sympathy, which 
enabled him to minister to needs of mind as well as body, 
and to be to his numerous Royal and noble patients not only 
a doctor, but also a friend. A man attaining to his high 
position might reasonably have been expected, one would 
think, to enrich his profession by some sort of scientific dis- 
coveries; but nothing is said of his having done so, and even 
the knowledge of the remedies he employed has perished 
with him, though he had, we read, ‘‘a remedy, and for the 
most part a temporarily efficient one, for most of the pains 
and other sufferings to which man is subject.” And he 
appears to us on the whole to have been not a “great” man, 
but rather a first-rate mediocrity (if the term be allowable), 
whose rapid advance to distinction may not improbably have 
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owed something to Dame Fortune’s smiles as well as to his 
own merits and honest exertions. 

His father, Dr. Vaughan, of Leicester (the name of Halford 
coming to him from his mother’s family) was so ambitious on 
behalf of his sons as to have said he would rather follow them 
to their graves than that they should fail to achieve distinction 
in their several callings; and this ambition can easily be con- 
ceived to have been a strong incentive to them to work, and 
an important factor in the eminence they attained respectively 
in law, diplomacy, medicine, and the Church. They had to 
thank their father also for acting on the principle that it was 
better to lay out the annual produce of his profession in 
affording them a liberal education, than to accumulate 
resources not to be made available by them till after his death ; 
and it is pleasant to find that the subject of the present 
memoir fully appreciated the wisdom of this course of 
action, and expressed his gratitude substantially by 
contributing an annuity of £300 to the support of his 
father’s old age. Sir Henry’s London career was com- 
menced in 1792, at the age of twenty-six, upon £1,000 capital 
which he had borrowed from his friend and patient, Lady 
Apreece; and in the following year he was made pbysician- 
extraordinary to the King, respecting which event the 
biographer remarks that though the circumstances leading 
to it must have been very exceptional, nothing can now be 
recalled of them; and says also that “there is no other 
instance in the annals of the Court, before or since, of the 
appointment of so young a man to such an office.” Rising 
rapidly from this starting-point to the head of his profession, 
in 1820 he was elected President of the Royal College of 
Physicians, and continued to fill that post until his death in 
1844. It was during his presidency that the question arose of 
severing the time-honoured connection between the Royal 
College of Physicians and the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. This change was advocated by some who held 
that medical knowledge alone was necessary for a doctor, and 
opposed by Sir Henry on the ground that a high standard of 
scholarship also was a requisite part of a medical man’s 
equipment; but the majority of the Fellows took the con- 
trary view to that of their president, and the severance took 
place in 1835, notwithstanding his opposition. That he him- 
self came up to his own standard in this matter is evident ; 
and so well recognised was he as a classical authority that we 
hear of his aid being invoked by the Primate of Ireland to 
criticise a Latin inscription, and by the Duke of Wellington 
to put into the same language the Duke’s reply when offered 
the Chancellorship of Oxford. 

Regarded in his professional aspect, Sir Henry Halford is 
described as having no tendency to theory or speculation, but as 
being essentially a practical bedside physician, with a thorough 
understanding of what remedies can and what they cannot 
accomplish, and a wide and accurate knowledge (much of 
which was probably derived from his father) of the action 
and powers of drugs and other appliances of his art. 
Solicitous in all cases to allay or remove pain, to ensure rest 
and a due amount of sleep at night, to maintain the appetite 
for food and support the powers and functions of the stomach, 
the marked attention he paid to these three objects seems to 
have led to his being charged (unjustly, according to Dr. 
Munk) with prescribing for symptoms rather than for disease. 
And another conspicuous feature in his treatment of the sick 
was his being always keenly alive to the influence of mind 
upon body, to the important power of hope in aiding, and fear 
in opposing, the salutary efforts of Nature, and to the baneful 
effect on the human frame of depressing mental emotions, such 
as grief, anxiety,and care. Dr. Munk states that his object in 
writing this Life is to perpetuate Sir Henry’s memory and 
rescue it from the oblivion into which it is fast falling. Whether 
or not he will succeed in doing this, is a matter that time 
alone can show; but he, at all events, is to be congratulated 
on having produced an interesting and readable volume, 
which deals with the career of a medical man without being 
loaded with technicalities (as works of the kind are rather 
apt to be), and which seems likely to be acceptable alike to 
the general public and also to the professional brotherhood. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE conductors of the serious magazines must know their 
own business best, but as outsiders we cannot but doubt 
whether their tendency to increase the number and lessen 
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the size of their articles is not a mistake. A certain amount 
of completeness, and even of detail, seems to us essential to a 
magazine article, if only to differentiate it from one in a 
weekly newspaper. Ten articles is surely enough for one 
number, and the editors begin to give us fifteen, and the 
effect is sometimes unduly snippety. Mr. H. Somers 
Somerset, for example, who deals with the interesting 
question of Venezuela, would have given us a much better 
paper if he had taken a little more room and, we must add, a 
little more trouble. As itis, his short paragraphs leave only an 
impression that the misgovernment of Venezuela is not to be 
accounted for, except on the theory that its highly civilised but 
corrupt better classes like to be misgoverned, which is not 
prima facie probable. Why do they permit their Presidents 
to be overthrown every year or two by armed force, and why 
do they support politicians who are always robbing the State, 
storming cities, and generally impairing prosperity? The 
reader will do well to glance through Mr. Somerset’s paper ; 
but he will not get so much instruction as at first he hopes 
for——Mr. T. ©. Hayllar, again, has evidently much 
knowledge of China, but his argument in “The Chinese 
View of Missionaries” against the presence of Christian 
missionaries in China will, as presented, convince no 
one. It is really a mere statement that Christianity has 
nothing to confer on the Chinese, “that there do not exist 
any reasons for the Christianisation of China except from the 
point of view of the missionaries themselves.” That thesis 
could be maintained, we dare say, with some plausibility, but 
it is not proved by laughing at missionaries’ linguistic know- 
ledge, or objecting to the teaching of miracles, or by praising 
such virtues as the Chinaman has and leaving out of sight 
his vices. Nor, though the following is a striking paragraph, 
is it in any way an argument :— 

“There would, probably, be no insuperable difficulty in the 
Gospel of Christ taking its place among them, were its teachers 
content to let it dc so on similar terms and under like conditions. 
But that being impossible, it has to meet an obstacle so for- 
midable that, under existing circumstances, it may probably be 
regarded as insuperable. I allude to the sacerdotal attributes 
of the emperor himself. Among the elements of moral force 
which bind together this immense empire, the reverence paid to 
its head, not only as a temporal ruler, but as a kind of Pontifex 
Maximus, is not the least powerful. The rites and ceremonies 
performed at certain appointed seasons, in which he is the 
protagonist; the prayers and intercessions by him at the altars 
in the capital for favourable seasons and abundant harvests of 
grain; the expiatory fasts and mortifications imposed on the 
nation, when Heaven manifests its displeasure by withholding 
the requisite snow or rain, by his rescript under the Vermilion 
pencil, are regarded as vital functions in a country wholly 
dependent for its well-being on agriculture. Is this ancient and 
time-honoured cult no better, as the missionary says, than 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbal? Are people to believe on 
the word of a foreigner, coming who knows whence, and under 
whose or what ratification, that their emperor is, in the discharge 
of these sacred duties, no better than an impostor? ” 

Is not that precisely the argument used by the ancient 
Roman when discussing the relation of the Christians to 
his own Pontifex Maximus, the Cesar? Nevertheless, Rome 
was converted. The case against missionaries in China, 
so far as one exists, should be more gravely and carefully 
stated, and, we may add, by some one who thinks that the 
Christianity which has produced Western civilisation has at 
least a primd facie claim to consider itself a great force-—— 
Compare that paper with the over-condensed, but still ex- 
haustive, paper on “Indian Frontiers and Indian Finance,” 
in which Sir Auckland Oolvin endeavours to prove that 
our recent policy is unwise, that we are raising taxa- 
tion to too high a level—the increase having been eleven 
millions sterling in ten years—and that in attacking the 
frontier tribes we are compelling ourselves to make 
this taxation permanent. It is a most instructive paper, 
by an expert, and should be carefully studied by every 
Member who intends to vote on any Indian proposal. We 
have noticed Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s able essay on “ The Rigidity 
of Rome ” elsewhere, and Mr. Gladstone’s on “ Bishop Butler 
and his Censors” will attract all controversialists. He is 
right in the main all through, but we rather wish he had con- 
fined himself to the weightiest set of objections instead of 
answering one after the other. The impression left after 
reading his paper is that Mr. Bagehot may be wrong and 
Miss Hennell and Mr. Leslie Stephen, but that Bishop Butler 
is not shown to have been right——The only other paper 
which has greatly interested us is Colonel Adye’s on “The 
Past and the Future of Gibraltar,” which is in brief an argu- 








ment that the possession of Gibraltar is essential to dominance 
in the Mediterranean; that it must be rendered a naval 
station, and not a mere fortress; and that the Government is 
carefally carrying out great works intended to secure this end. 
These works will cost nearly a million sterling; but Colonel? 
Adye believes them to have become indispensable. Gibraltar 
“is, indeed, a magnificent and world-renowned fortress, won- 
derfully strong by nature and improved by every device of the 
engincer’s art, but as a fortress alone it is useless—even worse, 
for it locks up within its walls troops that might be usefally 
employed elsewhere. The fortress of Gibraltar should exist 
solely and entirely as a protection for a naval base there, for 
it has no other use for us; it neither guards a frontier nor 
forms a base for operations on land, and, therefore, as a 
military fortress it is of no use to England either from an 
offensive or defensive point of view.” 


The number of the Fortnightly is still more snippety than 
the Nineteenth Century. There is no one article which is in 
any way exhaustive, or better than the separate-headed 
articles which often appear in newspapers. The most 
attractive is that on “The Sultan and his Harem,” by Mr. 
R. Davey, and there is not very much in that. The Sultan, he 
tells us, who never marries—though the etiquette was once 
broken for a few months, after which Abd-ul-Medjid divorced 
the lady, an Egyptian Princess, whom he had regularly married 
—has a harem consisting of fifteen hundred ladies, all slavee, 
among whom the four principal favourites, called the Kadinés, 
have each a separate Court, household, and stable, while the 
favourites of the second rank, styled Ikbals, cost in other ways 
nearly as much, any lady who bears a child to the Sultan being 
at once declared Imperial, and given a household of her own. 
A bathwoman on one occasion became in this way an Imperial 
Highness. The actual ruler of the harem is, however, always 
the Sultan’s mother, or Sultana Validé, whose dignity and 
authority are sometimes scarcely less than that of the 
Sultan himself. The present Sultana Validé is a foster- 
mother only, but she is able and intelligent, and rules 
the harem well. The intrigues which go on are of course 
endless, and the expense is endless too, the cooks and 
scullions numbering four hundred. The expense of the 
Palace is, in fact, one of the most serious burdens on the 
Turkish Treasury, though the Sultans have always large 
estates; and the present Sultan in particular is reported 
—not by Mr. Davey—to possess an immense fortune, 
carefully invested in London and Paris.——There is a very 
curious paper by Madame Colmache, on Cuba, in which it is 
affirmed that in 1837 Queen Christina of Spain offered to sell 
Cuba and the Philippines to France for the sum of 
£2,000,000, with which it was proposed that the debts of 
the Spanish Palace should be paid. The transaction was 
quite complete, and the documents were being signed, 
when Louis Philippe, after his fashion, began to haggle, 
and declared that seven millions of reals instead of ten 
for the Philippines, was as much as he could afford. 
The Spanish Envoy, Seiior Campuzano, who hated the 
arrangement as dishonourable to his country, thereupon 
walked up to the fireplace, burned the contracts, and stood by 
the chimney silent, waiting an outburst from the King, who, 
however, took snuff, and departed with Prince Talleyrand in 
silence. He was not, perhaps, sorry to be rid of a bargain 
which might have caused a revolution in Spain, and 
probably a war in Europe, the cession of the Philippines 
being regarded in England as dangerous to British interests 
in the Far East. The story is minutely told, and has probably 
a basis of fact; but Louis Philippe could not have completed 
the transaction without a vote of the Chambers, unless in- 
deed he proposed to rule the Spanish Colonies as King 
Leopold rules the Congo.—Few Liberals will, we fear, be 
convinced by Mr. Lilly’s argument that modern Liberalism 
is illiberal, its essence being the tyranny of the majority,— 
which, of course, is involved in the very idea of represen- 
tative constitutions. Mr. Lilly would reform the House 
of Lords, would grant a large measure of local self-govern- 
ment, would strengthen the armaments of the country, 
and would ameliorate the condition of the poor, partly by 
conceding the “right” of artisans to a fair wage— 
that is of course in practice by declaring a minimum 
wage—and partly by granting pensions in old age. Mr. 
Lilly does not, however, show how in his opinion these 
suggestions could be carried out in practice-———The criti- 
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cism on Mr. Balfour’s “ Foundations of Belief,” by Vamadeo 
Shastri, gives arguments to show that Mr. Balfour’s assump- 
tions are really as destructive of theology as those of the 
naturalists, and must end in the Hindoo view that nothing 
material can have any bearing upon supra-sensual ideas. It 
is an acute satire upon the book, and we should fancy upon 
all religions too, the only idea affirmed as trne being that man 
must continue to meditate until he has subjective cognition 
of the Unknowable. That is not very profitable, and will 
probably not greatly disturb Mr. Balfour, who starts, we 
take it, from the proposition that he can think, and 
that therefore he is not a mere phenomenon. —— Mr. 
E. Kay Robinson, in a paper on “The Afghan Alliance,” 
puts with great force the idea that the Ameer’s per- 
manent object is independence of the Government of 
India, and suggests that this should be granted at a 
price,—namely, the placing of the Afghan Army under 
British officers, free-trade with India, the withdrawal of all 
claim to Kafiristan, and the civilisation through European 
agents of the Afghan Administration. The suggestion is not 
plausible, for the only object of independence would be to be 
rid of Western interference. The introduction of European 
Officers into the Afghan Army would terminate independence, 
and probably cost the Ameer his throne. There is nothing 
else of much moment in the number. 


The first paper in the Contemporary Review, by Mr. E. J. 
Dillon, is a thoughtful and instructive, though not very bril- 
liant, account of the position of Great Britain in foreign 
affairs. Its object is to recommend an alliance with Russia 
for all purposes outside Europe, Russia being, in Mr. Dillon’s 
opinion, the most rapidly growing Power. Her population 
has, in fact, grown from sixty-eight millions in 1850 to one 
hundred and twenty-six millions in 1895, and it is this 
expansion which is driving her to seek for new ontlets 
and new territories. Mr. Dillon thinks she will to a 
certainty acquire Constantinople, but that there is nothing 
to divide her p:rmanently from Great Britain. Her 
statesmen, he believes, would welcome an alliance, and 
Russia, though apt to be treacherous to her enemies, would 
be simple and sincere to her friends. The only argument on 
the other side to which he attaches force is that both the 
great English parties when in power have shrunk back from 
a Russian alliance, a statement not quite true, we think, of 
Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Dillon to make his essay convincing 
should have sketched out definitely the possible basis of an 
agreement which we agree with him would modify our own 
position for the better, and. possibly affect the future of the 
world.——-Mr. P. Geddes and Mr. A. J. Thomson send a most 
interesting, though too appreciative, account of Pasteur’s 
work, which, as they think, grew up naturally from his original 
position as.a peasant lad :— 

“So much was his life centred. in Paris that most are probably 
accustomed to think of him as a townsman; but it is more 
biologically accurate to recognise him as a rustic, sprung from a 
strong, thrifty stock of mountain peasants. Nor can his early 
rustic environment of tanyard and farm, of village and country- 
side, be overlooked as a factor in developing that practical sense 
and economic insight which were so conspicuous in his life-work. 
The tanner’s son becomes the specialist in fermentation; the 
country boy is never throughout his life beyond hail of the 
poultry-yard and the farm-steading, the wine-press and the silk- 
nursery; brought up in the rural French atmosphere of careful 
thrift and minute economies, all centred not round the mechanism 
or exchange of town industries, but round the actual maintenance 
of human and organic life, he becomes a great life saver in his 
generation. In short, as we might almost diagrammatically sum 
it up, the shrewd, minutely careful, yet inquiring rustic, eager to 
understand and then to improve what he sees, passes in an ever- 
widening spiral from his rural centre upwards, from tan-pit to 
vat and vintage, from manure-keaps, earthworms, and water- 
supply to. the problems of civic sanitation. The rustic tragedies 
of the dead cow and the mad dog excite the explanation and sug- 
gest the prevention of these disasters; from the poisoning of rats 
and mice he passes to suggestive experiments as to the rabbit- 
pest of Australia, and so in other cases from beast to man, from 
village to State. And on each radius on which he paused he left 
either a method or a clue, and set some other inquirer at work.” 
That paragraph is a genuine contribution to a thorough com. 
prehension of Pasteur.——Mr. Bunting gives us a scheme of 
“Church Reform,” which is worth reading, because it comes 
from a Wesleyan, and because Mr. Bunting does not spoil 
his thoughts by considerations of practicability. He would, 
for example, allow a Diocesan Board to dismiss as well 
as appoint a rector, or even to shift him about; would 
make the Bishops elective, and would throw the whole in- 





come of the Church, including tithe, into hotch-pot, to form 
a sustentation fund, so that every clergyman might have 
a minimum income. The legislative power of the Church 
would of course be restored to Convocation, in which, 
however, the Bishops would not have a separate House, 


That is to say, in fact, the Church of England is to be 


reconstituted on lines nearly resembling those of the Scotch 
Churches, with a Diocesan Board to do duty fora presbytery. 
We shall not discuss the scheme, but only ask Mr, Bunting 
how many votes does he think it would receive in Parlia- 
ment. Could it possibly secure ten? We know of no 
Anglicans whom it would delight, and it would drive most 
Nonconformists wild with rage-——Mr. Mulhall’s “new 
scheme ” for the national Budget is even more wild. He would 
abolish the breakfast-duties, which are nearly unfelt, confine 
the Income-tax to realised property, thus fining the little 
Consol-holder and leaving the income, say, of Messrs. Marshall 
and Snelgrove, untaxed, increase the house-duty, though rent 
is now the one distressing burden of the poor man and the 
professional, and restore all the subsidies granted from the 
Treasury for local purposes, thus enormously increasing the 
rates on the dying industry, agriculture. Those proposals will 
not be popular at present, and when they are, Mr. Mulhall will 
find, we suspect, that the people will attack all incomes alike, 
striving to make those who have more than £500 a year bear 
the whole burden of the State——Canon MacColl writes a 
most able diatribe against Turkish misrule, bringing out in 
particular, with singular force, the intolerance of the 
Sultan’s Government. It is often said that the Moslem is 
tolerant, though his is the toleration of scorn; but in Turkey 
this is not the case, Christians being subjected to a variety 
of disabilities, the worst of which is that their evidence is 
never taken against Mussulmans. The Canon seems not to 
know that this rule was never applied in India, and, indeed, 
could not have been without dissolving society. Nor, so: far 
as we know, was there ever any interference with the Hindoo 
right of preaching pantheism or setting up any images they 
chose, while the Emperors usually had Hindoo financiers, 
and sometimes Hindoo Viziers. Toda Mull, for example, was 
treated by Akbar almost as his adlatus——Father Tyrrell, of 
the Society of Jesus, in a paper on “ Jesuit Zoophily,” states 
the doctrine of his Church on animals with unusual un- 
reserve :— 

“7, Animals, not having a radical capacity for ‘ pure reason,’ 

are not persons, and have no rights; and in this negative point 
they are equal to ‘stocks and stones.’ 8. Being the property of 
their Maker, who lends them to us for our use, He has rights 
concerning them, and we have duties towards Him concerning 
them. ¥Y. These duties are reducible to that of carrying out His 
intentions in their regard as manifested in the nature of things. 
He intends that they should be serviceable to man, and not hurt- 
ful. He also intends for them a certain ‘sweetness’ of non- 
intellectual life. Where these intentions clash, it is a matter of 
prudence to adjust them as far as possible. 10. We should take 
reasonable, but not anxious, care for their well-being and freedom 
from suffering. Anxious care is unreasonable, if the anxiety 
arises from the false imagination that we are dealing with a per- 
son and, so far, an equal—a philosophical heresy which imperils 
the sacredness of human life, and offers a logical basis for infanti- 
cide, abortion, slavery, and all that follows from the continuity of 
man and beast.” 
Except among the pious or the high-minded, who might give 
a far-reaching meaning to clause 8, these rules would leave 
the horse at the mercy of the carter, whose ideas of what was 
serviceable might include working out a horse in two years, 
or lighting straw under him—a thing:-we have seen done—if 
he refused to drag an unconscionable load. 

To be of any real service, Miss Betham-Edwards should 
have made her essay in the National Review on the “ Conseil 
de Famille ”—a most interesting subject—at least twice as 
long and exhaustive. It is a mere collection of snippety re- 
marks, always lucid and often clever, but creating no general 
impression of the effect of the system, which is the most 
marked point of difference between the English and French 
laws of property. The statement contained in the following 
sentence, for example, wants at least half a page of ex- 
position :—' os 

“ French law ever, be it remarked, favours the children at the 
cost of the mother. A stepmother is nowhere. When a mil- 
lionaire dies intestate, though his second wife may be pennyless, 
she does not receive a farthing, I well remember the treatment 
of a stepmother, irreproachable in every respect, who had been a 
veritable guardian-angel to her husband’s children. Life was 
barely extinct when the eldest son carried off his father’s gold 
watch and pendants.” 
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Does Miss Betham-Edwards mean that a second wife has no 
claim on her husband’s property >We must make the same 
objection to the Bishop of St. Asaph’s paper, which he entitles 
“Church Reform,” but which really deals only with the ques- 
tions of appointing and removing the clergy. The Bishop, we 
see, would carry the obligations of conduct on the part of the 
clergy very far. He would, for example, remove a “can- 
tankerous ” vicar,—a man, that is, who rendered himself 
generally disagreeable. Is not that a little like fining a man 
for red hair ? It certainly would multiply complaints against 
the clergy to an astonishing extent, and perhaps triple the 
amount of what, to avoid harsh language, we will call 
imaginative swearing. It would be better to leave an 
absolute discretion to the Bishop, subject only té an obliga- 
tion to state his reasons. 

There is an admirably written account of the capture of 
Wei-hai-wei in Blackwood, which must be of most unusual 
interest to all who study naval warfare, but which will leave 
on ordinary readers a sense of bewilderment as to the all- 
important question of whether the Chinese can be made into 
fighting-men or not. They are not alike for two days; and 
even officers with excellent records will suddenly skulk for 
reasons inexplicable to Europeans, and perhaps to themselves, 
Apparently the key to the puzzle is that they are not cowards, 
but will not fight unless it suits them. Artillerymen at 
Wei-hai-wei, for example, could never be persuaded to fight in 
dinner-time. They would go for their dinners, and abandon 
their guns, whatever happened. But all the same they would 
eat their dinners under a hot fire with perfect coolness and 
contentment.——There is also a curiously interesting account 
of Leysin-sur-Aigle, a Swiss village near Sepey, overhanging 
the “ Valley of the Great Water,” where, apparently, there is 
no disease, and rachitic or scrofulous children or children with 
phthisis get rapidly cured :— 

“One was struck,” writes the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley, “not so 

much with the phthisical cures one heard of, as by the effects of 
the Leysin air upon people who had been crippled by rheumatism 
and influenza. A well-known lady-doctor, who is staying at 
Leysin for her third visit, informed me that the result of Leysin 
air upon her continued attacks of most painful rheumatism has 
been this, that instead of suffering agony for six weeks she is 
now sure of throwing off the attack in four days. Speaking of 
influenza, she affirmed that, coming to Leysin a perfectly helpless 
wreck, she found herself in six days walking up to La Prafondaz, 
and able in a fortnight to go down to Aigle and back, which is 
equivalent to a walk from the top of Skiddaw to Keswick, and up 
again, without fatigue.”, 
There is a regular sanatorium where you may live and use 
the air-gallery, which is the cure relied on, at a price of from 
10 fr. to 17 fr. a day, amid beautiful scenery. Every place of 
the kind is overpraised when first discovered, and probably 
no place treats two persons quite alike; but Mr. Rawnsley, at 
all events, states only what he believes. 
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The King’s Recruits. By Sarah M.S. Clarke. (James Nisbet 
and Co.)—This is a delightful story of the historical romance 
type, which has been adapted from the German of Dr. Hans von 
Zobelitz, and which, both in the stirring nature of its incidents 
and in the wholesome moral—condensed into the motto, “ Steadfast 
and true ”—which pervades it, is specially suited for boys. We are 
introduced in it to the times of Frederick the Great and of that 
equally interesting personage, Frederick Wilhelm. The story of 
Fritz and his evil genius, Katte, is told over again; we are intro- 
duced further to Ott> von Sanfeld, who is one of the “ King’s 
Recruits,” and the good genius and faithful servant of the Prince. 
The other recruit, Carl Wirgmann, is more of a plebeian than Otto, 
but an equally good patriot. The battle of Mollwitz is well de- 
scribed. But there is more of adventure than of fighting in the book. 
Otto has some startling experiences, not only in Berlin, but in 
Venice, whither he goes to rescue his fellow-recruit, Karl, from 
prison. Then we have a little love-affair and a treasure-hunt, 
and what not. The book is lively from beginning to end, but it is 
also much more solidly instructive than most historical romances 
written for children. Nowhere have we seen a more graphic 
account of the daily life of King Frederick Wilhelm I. of Prussia. 

Under the Lone Star. By Herbert Hayens. (T. Nelson and 
Sons.)—This is a conscientiously written and indeed very 
powerful story of “revolution in Nicaragua.” The central figure 
in it is that remarkable, and as yet, imperfectly understood per- 





sonality, Colonel Walker, the filibuster, who at one time seemed 
not unlikely to become the Bolivar, if not the Francia, of CentraF 
America. Colin Foster, who tells the story, is a friendless boy,. 
who has the good luck to save Walker from death at the hands: 
of assassins in San Francisco, and then becomes magnetised by- 
him. He serves under Walker’s flag, the Lone Star, and takes 
part in all his most important expeditions. Scarcely inferior 
to Walker as an interesting personality is Phil Trevethik, who 
literally lays down his life for his friend Foster. Colin is intro- 
duced to two young men who are engaged—though on different: 
sides—in the revolutionary struggle in Nicaragua, and finally to 
their sister, whom he marries when the usual good luck—in’ 
novels—falls his way, and from being a waif, he becomes a man 
of means. The plot is well-knit; and the struggles of Walker 
and his intrepid lieutenant, Henningsen, with open enemies and 
secret traitors, are admirably described. Altogether, Under the Lone 
Star is one of the best historical novels that the gift-book season 
has produced. Mr. Hayens deserves all the more credit that in 
this book he has struck new ground. 

An Old Boy’s Yarns. By Harold Avery. (Cassell and Co.)—~ 
Perhaps this book is mainly notable as offering evidence that the 
old passion for hearing stories of school-life has not yet quite 
died out of the adult public. Mr. Avery is an expert in telling 
yarns of this sort, and the sixteen he gives here are full of 
animal spirits, practical jokes, and adventures of a more or less 
“stirring” kind. Perhaps they are too full of slang; one can 
hardly help, indeed, sympathising with a boy who figures in one 
of them, and who, being attached to his mother’s apron-string, 
has a dislike to swearing, even in its secondary and comparatively 
innocuous, schoolboyish forms. Those boys who do not object to 
fun of a somewhat boisterous kind will find plenty of it here. 
Although, too, it cannot be said that the book contains any out- 
standing story, several of its contents—in particular, “The 
Garnet Gang,” ‘The Trials of a Man of Genius,” “Another 
Fellow’s Sister,’ and “ Forsan et hec olim meminisse juvabit”— 
would appear te prove that Mr. Avery could successfully essay a 
more ambitious literary enterprise than the producing of *‘ comi¢ 
copy” for boys. 

The Making of the Empire. By Arthur Temple. (Andrew 
Melrose.)—In these days when the love for Greater Britain is 
growing into a passion, this book should prove very acceptable to 
a lad whose imagination is fired by stories of his country’s great= 
ness, and of the heroism of the men who made her great by their 
exertions. It is filled with the spirit of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
who, speaking of the greatness of England, has said, “ Go abroad, 
get outside Britain, and then you begin to realise its size.” It is,in 
fact, a readable, because vigorously written history, of the various 
British colonies and dependencies. The book is well illustrated, 
and its value is enhanced by a time-table giving the dates of 
the leading events in the making of the Empire. Mr. Temple 
pauses occasionally in the course of his narrative to give sound 
advice to his readers, such as this to intending emigrants to 
British Africa:—“It is not a place for loafers. Those who go 
must work, or they will starve more easily than they will do 
in the old country.” 

At War with Pontiac. By Kirk Munroe. (Blackie and Son.)— 
This is a tale of the American frontier at the end of the 
eighteenth century, when French and English were struggling 
for supremacy in Canada. We know how the efforts of both 
sides to enlist the several Indian tribes in their cause added 
untold horrors to the warfare, and it is with the hairbreadth 
escapes of Donald Hester from Pontiac and his braves, and the 
gallant defence of Detroit against the Indians, that the author 
thrills his boy-readers, Owing to an accident of fortune, the 
great Pontiac, when a youth, is saved from his enemies by Donald, 
and the child is stolen for a few hours to have the totem of the 
Bear tattooed on his arm. It is a stirring story, full of the spirit 
of the backwoods, and presenting a vivid picture of the Indian 
and his mode of warfare. We heartily recommend boys to 
follow the adventures of Donald Hester. 

The Fur Seal’s Tooth. By Kirk Munroe. (Arnold.)—We are 
not aware whether Alaska has hitherto supplied the theme for any 
tales of adventure, but the land of the salmon and the seal has a 
fascination that readers of The Fur Seal’s Tooth will soon realise. 
The hero on his way to join his father, who is a mining expert in 
Alaska, loses his money and takes a berth on a poaching sealer, 
and his experiences in shooting the seals from a ship’s boat are 
lively enough. He and his two companions give their ship the 
slip just as she is overhauled by a cutter. They land on an 
island, and the hero goes through sundry adventures, besides 
hunting the wary sea-otter, before being found by his father. 
There is plenty of moving incident in the tale, and the atmosphere 
redolent of seals and the life of that stormy clime will delight all 
boys. The “tooth” is a valued native charm that the hero loses, 
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and finally recovers, after it has gone through a series of adven- 
tures as bewildering as those of the “ Moonstone.” 

The Mushroom Cave. By Evelyn Raymond. (Arnold.) —A very 
pleasing, pathetic story is this of an old Quaker family who have 
fallen on evil days, and find themselvés, on the departure of the 
old family servant, utterly unable to face poverty and work them- 


selves. The old grandfather, an unpractical dreamer, and the two 


grandchildren are all very lovable and helpless, and our sympa- 
thies, and we are sure those of children, will be enlisted in the 
struggles and efforts to hatch some idea that will bring back 
affluence to the family. They and Hephzibah Letitia are lifelike 
people, and Bobbie, the smart little boy, will delight young 
people with his childish fears and cleverness. The Mushroom 
Cave would do well to read aloud. 

Masterpieces of the Great Artists: 1400-1700. By Mrs. Arthur 
Bell (N. D’Anvers). (Bell and Sons.)—Mrs. Bell has collected 
here forty-one of the greatest pictures in the world. Each is 
represented by reproductions, made from photographs, of the 
originals. It is explained that though colour itself has not yet 
been transferred from the canvas or panel to the camera, its com- 
parative values are represented by the isockromatic process. 
Mrs. Bell furnishes each picture with a descriptive notice, 
historical and critical. It may be observed that of the thirty- 
three artists whose names are found in the table of contents, 
sixteen are of the Italian School, eleven of the Flemish and 
Dutch, two Spaniards, and two Frenchmen. Among the less 
familiar pictures here included are Botticelli’s “ Primavera,” Fra 
Bartolomeo’s “ Madonna della Misericordia,’ Andrea del Sarto’s 
“ Charity,” Correggio’s “Adoration of the Shepherds,” Paul 
Veronese’s “ Vision of St. Helena,” Van Eyck’s “ Adoration of the 
Lamb,” Hals’ “ Banquet of the Archers of St. Andrews.” Of the 
forty-one masterpieces, ten are in Italy, including the frescoes 
—which must of necessity remain in situ—ten in the National 
Gallery, nine in the Louvre, four in German Galleries, six in 
Holland and Belgium, and two in Spain. 

Work, (Cassell and Co )—We have to acknowledge Vol. IX. 
(January-July, 1895) of this “Illustrated Weekly Journal for 
Mechanics.” “Mechanics” being taken in a large sense, and in- 
cluding amateurs as well as professionals, and a vast variety of 
industries and crafts. A golf-player, for instance—and in these 
days who is not a golf-player?—is reckoned as a mechanic, 
and told how he may remake the balls. Will some one make a 
fortune for himself, and benefit mankind by discovering a white 
substance as elastic as gutta-percha? This volume contains, as 
did its predecessors noticed in these columns in past years, a 
quite indescribable amount of matter that will serve for use and 
ornament in daily life. 

Pictures of Rustic Landscape. By Birket Foster. With Passages 
in Prose and Verse Selected by John Davidson. (John C. Nimmo.) 
—It is common to illustrate books by pictures, to illustrate 
pictures from books is unusual. The merits of Mr. Birket Foster 
as an exponent of landscape, are beyond criticism. He holds the 
same place in this branch of the art as does Mr. Harrison Weir in 
the region of animal life. Mr. Davidson’s task has been to choose 
appropriate passages. Very often he has done well. Alexander 
Smith’s “ Winter,” and Miss Mary Russell Milford’s “ Violeting,” 
suit admirably. But Mrs. Elizabeth Pennell’s description of the 
“First Lock,” scarcely suits the very rustic scene which Mr. 
B'rket Foster has depicted. 





Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates and Universal Information: Relating 
to all Ages and Nations. Twenty-first Edition, containing the 
History of the World to the Autumn of 1895. By Benjamin 
Vincent. (Ward, Lock, and Bowden.)—This most valuable work 
has been greatly extended since it first appeared in 1841,—in 
other words, there have been on the average about one edition of 
it in every two and a half years. In the present edition the 
changes made are exceedingly useful. A dated biographical 
index has been added, and a chronological table has been added 
at the beginning of the volume. In fact, eighty pages of very 
valuable matter have been added since the edition of 1892. No 
book of reference in one volume so useful can, we think, be 
named. 

By Adverse Winds. By Oliphant Smeaton. (Oliphant, Anderson, 
and Ferrier.)—It is discouraging to find such Latinity as 
“‘theologice dictu’”’ on the first page of a book, and still worse 
to read that Dr. Johnson was an “obstinate old donkey ”—Dr. 
Johnson is an excellent test for a man’s good feeling and good 
sense—still, By Adverse Winds is not so silly as one fears. It is 
somewhat tedious in parts, and would have been greatly im- 
proved by a rigorous application of the retrenching scissors. 
Yet it is fairly readable, contains some well-drawn scenes and 
some interesting surprises. And the tone and the purpose are all 
that could be desired. 





A Duke of Britain. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
(Blackwood.)—The author has evidently spent a world of pains on 
filling in the details of this “Romance of the Fourth Century.” 
The customs of military and civil life, the particulars of a soldier’s 
uniform and arms, the ways of civil life, whether among the 
simple Caledonians or the highly civilised inhabitants of Milan, 
are given with a careful minuteness. Possibly it is a little too 
elaborate; now and then it strikes the reader that this or that 
detail is introduced, not because it is at all necessary to the develop- 
ment of the story, or even the effective presentment of the scene, 
but because the writer happens to know it. We may suggest, 
by the way, in the matter of the banquet described in chap. xv., 
that the ladies sat on chairs, and did not recline in the way 
described. The scene of the story is laid in Britain and in Italy, 
and the nafrative is distinctly effective. St. Ninian, Stilicho, 
and Claudian the poet, who meets, by the way, with somewhat 
unkind treatment from our author, are the ehief of the real 
persons introduced; the fictitious characters include some in- 
teresting and well-drawn figures. The effect of the whole isa 
success. 

Sir Hew Dalrymple at Gibraltar and in Portugal in 1808. By 
Admiral Sir E. G. Fanshawe. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)— 
Admiral Fanshawe vindicates the part which Sir Hew Dalrymple 
had in negotiating the Convention of Cintra. If any one is dis- 
posed to reopen the question, here is an opportunity. Both Sir 
Hew and Sir A. Wellesley may have been right,—Sir Hew, as 
judging of what he knew (Napier thinks that the “ Convention 
was a great and solid advantage to the allies”) ; Sir Arthur, as 
conscious of what he could have done if he had been allowed a 
free hand. 

Phebe Deacon. By Hude Myddleton. (Jarrold and Sons.)— 
This is a story written with the best intentions, but not quite 
equal to its purpose in execution. The winding up, by which 
rival interests are, in a way, reconciled, strikes us as being 
extremely improbable. Of all futilities, the sort of engagement 
to marry made by Eustys is surely the most futile. The story is 
fairly readable in its several parts, but we cannot praise it as a 
whole.——On Turnham Green. By Charles T. C. James. (Bliss, 
Sands, and Foster.) —We need not say more of this tale than that 
it describes the “‘ Adventures of a Gentleman of the Road,” and 
that it reminds us somewhat of Dickens, but not of Dickens in 
his happiest mood. 

The Spirit of Cookery. By J. L. W. Thudichum, M.D. (Bailliére, 
Tindall, and Cox.)—This is a book about cookery, treated, we 
may say, from the scientific side. Further, the subject is con- 
sidered historically. The reader may see what has been dis- 
covered, especially in the important direction of nutrition. It 
cannot be too strongly insisted upon, that “sapidity” or the 
tastefulness of edible matter and the nutritive quality are distinct, 
and may be divorced. In other words, you may get some products 
that are nutritive, but practically uneatable ; and others that are 
full of flavour, but do not tend towards the sustaining of life. 
Other important considerations are treated in this volume. We 
cannot precisely define the class to which it is addressed. A chef 
who should thoroughly digest its contents, to use an appropriate 
metaphor, would be a very valuable person. That it contains 
many truths which ought to be known, is indisputable; at the 
same time, it is not for every one to appreciate the merits of a 
treatise, whether popular or otherwise, on “the history, science, 
practice, and ethical and medical import of culinary art.” 

Marmontel’s Moral Tales. Selected, with a Revised Translation, 
Biographical Introduction and Notes, by George Saintsbury. 
(G. Allen.)—Mr. Saintsbury’s appreciation of Marmontel is excel- 
lent. He has never, we think, given the world a better bit of 
criticism. Marmontel reminds us of Addison, and still more of 
Steele. If Steele had set himself to write a continuous tale, in- 
stead of giving us sketches, we might have had something like 
the “ Moral Tales.” ‘ Moral,” it will be understood, is used in a 
literary sense. The stories are concerned with morals—perhaps 
we should say with manners—for the two things are clearly akin. 
A mother will be making a mistake, if deceived by the title, she 
puts the volume into the hands of a young daughter. For more 
robust digestions there is nothing particularly harmful, Mr. 
Hammond’s illustrations add much to the attractions of the 
volume. 


Spun Yarns. By N. J. Preston. (Digby, Long, and Co.)— 
This volume contains some very truthful looking sketches of life 
at sea. They have indeed all the appearance of being genuine 
transcripts of personal experience. The “Haunted Ship” is @ 
good specimen of the ghost-story explained by an occurrence 
o° t’ e most commonplace kind, which yet might never have become 
known. The officers and men of the ship are frightened out of their 
wits by the extraordinary repetition of the bells, done, it would 
seem, without mortal hands. It turns out that another vessel 
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has been close by, but unseen in the fog, and that the sound of 
the second bells came from her. “Burnt out at Sea” is the 
most vigorous of the eleven sketches, and impresses one all the 
more from the absolute plainness of the narrative. 


The Meeting of the Three Choirs. Commenced by the Rev. Daniel 
Lysons, carried on to 1864 by John Amott, and continued to 1894 
by C. Leo Williams and H. Godwin Chance. (Chance and Bland, 
Gloucester.) These meetings began, but, as may be supposed, in 
a less developed form, early in the eighteenth century. (A ser- 
mon preached at the “Anniversary Meeting of the Choirs of 
Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford in 1720” is extant). Some 
parts, it is true, have been discontinued. There is no longer a ball, 
and the races are not held in the week, as they used to be at 
Gloucester. But the merit of the musical performances is largely 
increased. In fact, the choirs themselves are subordinate to the 
performances of the great “stars,” whom it is usual and indeed 
necessary to secure. The object of the festival is, as most people 
know, tosecure funds for a clerical charity, but it must be allowed 
that these funds are obtained in a very cumbrous and roundabout 
way. In the twenty years, 1845-64 (full particulars of later 
festivals are not always given), the receipts for the musical per- 
formances were exceeded by the expenditure sizicen times. In 
1845 the deficiency amounted to £892. The aggregate loss was 
£7,852, from which must be deducted £718, the credit balance of 
four years. We thus arrive at an average deficit of £440. The 
charity, then, gets nothing from the performances ; but collections 
are made. The aggregate of these in the twenty years was 
£19,124, or an average of £1,195. The net result therefore, is 
that £1,195 annually is obtained by an expenditure of £440, 
The volume contains a full account of the festivals, with lists of 
the music performed, the performers, &c. 


Days of My Life on Waters Fresh and Salt. By John Bickerdyke, 
{Longmans.)—The writer who uses the pseudonym of “John 
Bickerdyke,” is well known to all readers of angling literature. 
We has seen much of English and Scotch fishing, and knows how 
to describe what he has done and suffered—for anglers suffer 
much—in an interesting way. There is nothing in the volume 
that suggests criticism. The author writes pleasantly and with 
the air of one who knows his subject. Some of his experiences 
are a little out of the way. Many fishermen, for instance, never 
think of trying for salmon and sea-trout in salt water. Our 
author has done so with success. The writer of this notice has 
found sea-trout rise to a fly—a flamingo was the most attractive. 
But he has never seen either a salmon or a grilse captured in this 
way. 
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ortsmau 
Every Candidate is required to apply to the Registrar (University = eo 
Barling‘on Gardens, London, W.) for a Form of Entry NOT LATER THAN 
MONDAY, December 16th, ARTHUR N, M.A., LL.D., 
November 7th, 1995, Registrar, 


AVOS, SWITZERLAND.— EDUCATIONAL HOME 

for DELICATE GIRLS in an English Medical Man’s family. Large airy 

house, in its own grounds, in best part of the health resort.—Address, Mrs. 
WHYTE, Vil'a Paul, Davos Dorf, Switzerland, 








A THENEE ROYAL DE BRUGES.—This Schoo) 

under the Belgian Government has a Staff of Twenty-five Experienced 
Masters.—For terms as to Boarders, &c., apply to the WARDEN, St. George’s, 
8 Rue d’Argent, Bruges, Belgium. 





ARIS.—VILLA VICTOR HUGO.—Pension de Famille, 
near the Arc de Triomphe and the Bois de Boulogne. Mme. CHALAMEL 
RECELVsS BOARDERS on moderate terms during the Winter Mouths. 
Free ag opportunity for acquiring good French accent.—Address, 40 Rue 
pernic, 


T. ANDREWS ON hs poldinn DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
ith Title of L.L.A 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, LLA. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


Ota ae HYERES, 8S. of FRANCE.—Mr. W. 
HENLEY OHATER, M.A., has VACANCIES for PUPILS for the 
coming wiutsr.—Villa Les Rossignols, 


REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 and 3 TREBOVIR 

ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.—ADVANCED and ELEMENTARY 

CLASSES.—Principal: Mra. W. R. COLE.—The HALF-TERM COMMENOED 
NOVEMBER 7th. Prospectuses on application, 














The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
Canp UpnHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
InTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Mzssrs. Brenrano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.8.A.; and GALIGNANI’s LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 
single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 





NVESTMENTS.—Several fine REVERSIONS to be 
DISPOSED OF, affording an excellent copestanity for immediate re- 
munerative investment of Capital, where object is u ltimate increase rather 
than immediate return. Also I ti ts with hi t security for fixed 
pros at 3to 3} percent. per anoum. Only Principals dealt w.th.—Apply, 
A. BUSS, Bolicitor, 62 King William Street, E,0, 








DUCATION in GERMANY.—Thorough Instruction in 

all the Branches of Bagiieh. German, French, Music (Conservatorium), 

Singing, Drawing, Painting, Oalisthenics, Needlework, Refined home, kind super- 

vision, motherly care. The house is healthily situated, near the Public Gardens. 

Highest references in England.—Address, Frialein LAGER, Grauer Steinweg, 
Coblenz-on-Rhine, 





HE FORTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 

ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIO SOCIETY, at the a of the Port Society 

of Painters in Water-Colours, 5a Pal! Mall East, 8.W., CLOSES THURSDAY, 

November 14th. The Catalogue contains 37 pages of Illustrations, a 
tions of Pictures in the Exhibition, price 6d.; post-free, 9d, 











LADY (29), experienced and qualified Teacher, who is 
ordered, on account of her a to abstain from reading and needle- 
work, is anxious to find EMPLOYMENT as LADY NURSE to young children, 
or similar work. Speaks French well.—Apply through A, M. DAVIKS, 3 Gondar 
Mansions, Mill Lane, London, N.W. 





HE RIVIERA.—ALASSIO, situated in a picturesque 
sandy bay, sunny, and well she:tered, midway between Nice and Genoa, 
enjoys a delightful winter climate. English chureh, and doctor, library and lawn 
tennis. RENTS of VILLAS FIFTY per cent. BELOW those asked at the more 
crowded fashicnab!e resorte.—W. CONGREVE, House Agent, Alassio. 





AN REMO.—PHYSICIAN, married, English-speaking, 
OFFERS a HOME in h's comfortable VILLA toa FEW LADIES oro 
to winter in the South. Highest references, terms moderate,—“ Dr, L. H., 
of “‘M,D.,”" 30 Welbeck Street, W. 
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RD COLLEGE, LONDON 
8 and 9 YORK PLAOK, BAK 


EDFO (for WOMEN), 
ER STREET, W. 
(Founded aS) Principal: Miss EMILY PENROSE. 
CHAELMAS TERM, 1895, 
The HALF TERM will BEGIN on pt TN November 11th, 


LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9 YORK PLAOR, BAKER STREET. W. 

(Founded 1849.) Principal: Miss EMILY PENROSE, 

Training Department: Miss VIVIAN THOMAS, 
The SESSION of 1896 will BEGIN on JANUARY 20th. This Department 
provides pro’essional training for’'women in the theory and practice of teaching, 

with full preparation for the teaching diplomas of London and Cambridge. 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 








OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES. 

The Course of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, 
India, and the Colonies, About FORTY STUDENTS will be ADMITTED in 
SEPTEMBER, 1896, The Secretary of State will offer them for Competition 
Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Pablic Works Reqernments 
and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Telegraph Depart- 
ment.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY at the College, 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gained at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse, The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own. grounds in a high and healtby situation away from the town, 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools,—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 








ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. For Prospectus, &c , apply to the Head- 
Master, J. D. McOLURE, M.A., LL,M., tothe Boarding-House Master, or to the 
Secretary. 





IXHOLME, DORKING.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for. BOYS.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local. Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by two Resident University Graduates, prepares Boys for 
entrance to the Public Schools, There is a Trained Governess for younger boys. 
Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age, The School is recom. 
mended by W. Egerton Hine, Esq., Harrow School, 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES (a 


Constituent College of the University of Wales)—Applications are in- 
vited for thé Chair of Logic, Philosophy, and Political Economy, now vacant 
in this College. The Council will elect on December 18th, Stipend, £250, with 
share of fees guaranteed up to £50, 40 copies of the Application and Testi- 
monials to be in the hands of the undersigned not later than Monday, November 
25th. The Professor will be expected to enter on his duties at the beginning of 
the New Year.—For further particulars, apply to 

JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., 
Bangor, October 21st, 1895. Secretary and Registrar, 





T GEORGE’S HOSPITAL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 
Additional ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited, 
Bankers—London and Couuty Bank, Albert Gata, 8.W. 
His Graca the DuxEe of WESTMINSTER, ¥-G.} Treasurers, 


Timotuy Houmss, Esq. 
Cc. L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 


HE SURGICAL AID SOCTETY. 
Chief Office—SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.O. 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL of ABERDEEN, 


The SURGICAL AID f£0CIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stockings, 
Cratches, Artificial Limbs, Artificial Eyes, &c., and every other description of 
mechanical support to the poor, without limit as to locality cr diseass, Water 
Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are Icnt to the afflicted upon the recom- 
mendation of Subscribers. 19,108 Appliences given in 1894, 

Annual Subscriptions of 10+. 6d., or Life Subscription off5 Guineas, entitles to 
Two Recommendations per Annum; the number of Letters increasing in propor- 
tion to amount of contribation. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay and Co,, Lombard Street, 
or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society, 

RICHAXRD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 








10 INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





ADVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
a the selection of echools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
ome or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
8. J, BEEVOR, M.A., § Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.0, 





Whitens the tecth, prevents decay, and gives a 
pleasing fragrance to the breath, It is by far the 


best 
TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances, 
Ask anywhere for 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the original and only genuine, 2s. 9d. per box. 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 


1848, 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW. BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


STUDIES IN EARLY VICTORIAN 


LITERATURE. By Freperic Harrison, M.A., Author of “The 
Choice of Books.” Demy Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d, Z 


THE ROMANCE. OF PRINCE 


EUGENE: an Idyll under Napoleon the First, ALBERT PULITZER, 
rom en ore With numerous Photogravure Illustrations, 2 vols, ° 
my 8v0, 21s, 


BENJAMIN JOWETT, Master of 


Balliol: a Personal Memoir. By the Hon. Liowet TottEmacue, Author 
of “ Safe Studies,” &c, Orown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—Displays most fully the merits of that. combination 
of Boswellian anecdote, acute criticism, and allusiveness tempered 
economy of style which has already marked Mr. Tollemache’s former essays 
with a manner unique among present day writers, A very remarkable success.” 


MEMORIES OF MASHONALAND. 


By the Right Rev. Bishop Kn1eut-Bruce, formerly Bishop of Mashonaland, 
With Photogravure Frontispiece, 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


SCOTSMAN.—* The book gives a vivid picture of Mashonaland:as it:wa: and 
as it is, and is worth study by all whotake an interest in that land of promise.” + 


WAGNER’S HEROES: Tannhauser, 


Parsifal, Hans Sachs, Lohengrin. Constance Mauy. Il 
trated by H, Granville Fell, Orown 8vo, aloth, Bs. ey ie 


HOW DICK AND MOLLY WENT 


ROUND THE WORLD. By M. Cornwatt Leen, Author of “My 
Dog Plato.” With numerous Illustrations, fcap, 4to, cloth, 53 . 


CYCLING FOR HEALTH AND 


PLEASURE. By L. H. Porter. Revised and Eiited by F. W. 
SHoRLAND, Amateur Champion, 1892-3-4. Smali 8vo, cloth, 23. 6d, 


r 





M. H. HERVEY’S BOOKS OF ADVENTURE. 
ERIC THE ARCHER. By|THE REEF OF GOLD, B 


Mavrick H. Hervey. With Maurice H. Hervey. Wit 
numerous Full-page Illustrations, numerous Full-page Illustrations, 
Handsomely bound, crown 870, 5s. Handsomely bound, crown 8vo, 5s. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
New York: 70 Fifth Avenue. ‘ 





Just published, crown 4to, 7s. 6d. net, 2 Plates, post-free, 


THE ORIGIN AND RATIONALE OF COLLIERY 
EXPLOSIONS : Founded upon an Examination of the Explosions at the 
Timsbury, Albion, Malazo Vale, and Llanerch Collieries ; and i 


u the princi- 
pal p of the Disasters at the Abercarne, Alitofta, Alt Apsdale, 
Blantyre, Bryn, Clifton Hall, Dinas, Elemore, Hyde, Lian, On orfa, 

8., 





Mossfields, National, Penygraiz, Risca, Seaham, Trimdon Grange, Tidhoe, 

Udstone, and West Stanley Ovllieries, By DonaLp M. D. Stuart, FG. 

Mining and Civil Ecgineer, Author of “ Coal- Dust an Explosive Agent.” 
Bristol: Jouw Wricut and Co. London: Smrpxin, MarsHaLt, Haminrow, 
Kent, and Co. New York: Hirscure.p Brotusrs, 65 Fifth Avenue, 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, * 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchazes. Specimen Number post-free. — 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmex, Lonpoy. Code, Umicops. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of thee ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulars, apply—18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street 
(west end), London. 


THIRTY GUINEA TOURS to PALESTINE, 


EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, and ATHENS, 
on the s.s, ‘Suzniva,’ conducted by Mr. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, Leaving 
London November 18th, December 20th, February 21st, 1896, 


Also 2 WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN TOUR. Lectures 

Dean FARRAR, Rev, Dr. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIR, Sir LAMBERT PLAY- 
FAIR. Fare includes return ticket London to Marseilles and Tour as 
described, Details from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 














READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 





Ren 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Ni t, or at the Office, 








INVESTED FUNDS 


£20,000,000 


oe we eee 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 
beg to announce that they will publish the following 
Books next week :— 

THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. By George 


MEREDITH. 2 vols, 12s. 
3s 


THE KEY OF THE PACIFIC: the Nicaragua 


Canal, By ArcHIBaLD R. CoLquHouN. With numerous Illustrations and 
Maps, large demy 8vo, 2ls. net. 


THE MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES OF 


SIR JOHN MAUNDEVILE, Kt. With 130 Illustrations. By Captain 
ARTHUR LayaRpD. Large crown 8vo, 6s, 


DIVERS DITTIES. By Alex. McMillan. 


Crown 8yo, 5s. 


MY JAPANESE WIFE. By Clive Holland. 


Sixth Edition. Illustrated, ls, 6d.; cloth, 2s, 


AN IMPRESSIONIST DIARY. By Helmuth 


EcuwaRTzE. Paper, ls.; cloth, 2s. 





14 PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


‘AFRICA: Vol. I. North Africa. 





NEW ISSUE OF STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL, 


REWRITTEN, AND WITH NEW ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Just ready, large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


AFRICA: Vol. II. South Africa. By 
A. H. Kranz, F.R.G.S., Author of “North Africa” in same 
series, “ Eastern Geography,” &c. With 11 Maps and 92 
Illustrations. 


The Vols, already issued in the New Series are :— 


B 
A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S., Author of “Asia” in same Bd 
“Eastern Geography,” &. With 9 Maps and 77 Illustra- 


tions, 15s. 

“The preparation of the book must have involved immense and original 
labour, for the volume in the former series by the late Keith Johnston has been 
entirely superseded. Mr. Keane is to be complimented on the manner in which 
he has discharged his task.” —Glasgow Herald. 


AUSTRALASIA: Vol. I. Australia 
and New Zealand. By A. R. Wauuaceg, LL.D., F.R.S. 165s, 


* A remarkably useful work, which exemplifies in a striking degree the higher 
ideal and wider range of information aimed at by modern geographers as com- 
pared with their predecessors of thirty or forty years ago.”—Times. 


AUSTRALASIA: Vol. II. Malaysia 


and the Pacific Archipelagoes. By F. H. H. GuituEmarp, 
M.D. 15s. 


“Dr. Guillemard’s volume is certainly the most interesting and accurate 
account-extant on the tropical portion of the Eastern Archipelago.”—Nature, 


Other Volumes in preparation, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 & 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
Geographer to her Majesty the Queen, 





GRANT ALLEN’S NEW BOOK. 
THE DESIRE OF THE EYES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. 
NOTE.—THREE LARGE EDITIONS HAVE BEEN SOLD, AND A FOURTH 


By the AUTHOR of “The WOMAN WHO DID,” &c. 


EDITION IS NOW READY. 


DIGBY, LONG, and CO.,18 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 


Monthly, price Half-a Orown, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 


Ovur Foreign Poticy. By E. J. Dillon. 

Louis Pasteur. By Patrick Geddes and J. A, 
Thomson. 

THE PERSECUTION OF CHRISTIANS IN Russia. By 
Count Leo Tolstoy. 

CuurcH Rerorm. By the Editor. 





ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &C., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA TATULA. 


and Oigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88., and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 58., 10s,, and 18s, For Non- 
and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
E, New Bond Street, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 


Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burnin; 
2e. 6d., 58.,and10s SAVORY & MOO 


Norse anp IrnisH Literature, II. By William 
Larminie. 

JUDGES AND Lawyers. By Herbert Spencer. 

Tue Bupeet: A New Scueme. By M. G. Mulhall, 

JESUIT ZOOPHILY: A REPLY. By Father Tyrrell, 8.J. 

Victor ScHEFFEL. By T. W. Kolleston. 

CovuLD THE CHURCH TRANSFER HER SCHOOLS TO 
ScHooL Boarps? By Dean Farrar, Archdeacons 
Wilson and Sinclair, andj Canons H. Scott Holland 
and Eyton. 

THE CONSTANTINOPLE Massacre. By Canon McOoll. 


London: IspisteR and Oo, Limited, 





t 


MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, per Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
ht Dinner Wine, or for using 
Reserve Fund 


HE UNION BANE of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital .i.cccccrseserrerves £1,500,000 





Covent Garden, W.C. 

For Collectors disposing 
BOOK Season. [7 "3 duplicate copies 
to the best advantage, and for buying, selling, or ex- 
cbanging anything that is required, there is no better 
medium than ‘THE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE, AND 
MART,” which affords an open market to every one, 
wherever he may live. Get a copy at any Newsven- 


1,000,000 dor’s or Bookstall, and judge for yourself. Specimen 





with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 





copy, 3 stamps; three months’ subscription, one copy 
weekly, post-free, 3s, 3d. Stamps may be sent.— 
Office, 170 Strand, London, W.O. 


3,000,000 











DINNER CLARET. 


8T. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend thiswine. On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 16s, 
at much higher prices by thesmall 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England. 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
and old in bottle, at 22s., i B60, des pet 


dozen. 
HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the — wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All i 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


9s, 


early im- 





Deck.” — Some irreverent person has declared 
that his reason for so doing was that it was too hot 
to sit down; but this is a libel. The reason was that 
the gallant boy would not desert his post. With an 
implicit obedience to his father’s commands he stayed 
upon the burning ship, and went to a glorious death. 
But suppose at the last moment young Casabianca 

m saved, what then? He would certainly 
have been very much burned, and the best thing for 
him would have been an immediate application of 
Holloway’s famous Ointment, a certain remedy in 
all cises of burns, scalds, abscesses, rheumatism, 
lambago, sciatica, bronchitis, asthma, sore throat, 
and the like, 


et tas Boy Stood on the Burning 








LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches thronghont the 
Oolonies of Australia and New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 

London, 





CCIDENTS to LIFE anp LIMB, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGEBD’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1849, Capital £1,000,000. 
Compensation Paid ... .. £3,550,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

A. VIAN, Secretary. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFIOE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Bioctelp lieben Babee supplied, 
W. C. MAO OmaLD } Joint 
F. B. MAODONALD, J Secretaries, 








GRATEFUL. 


EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


COMFORTING, 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER,. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK.- 








IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE CELEBRATED PATENT 
UNIVERSAL GUM. 


“Tt holds like a vice.”--G. F, Watts, R.A. 
Please order direct at wholesale price (9d.) of the 
Inventor and Sole Manufacturer — Miss A, LEE- 
WARNER, Woodford Greer, Essex. The Retail 
Trade charge an extra profit for themselves, which 
does not beuefit the workhouse crippl2s. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 








GOLD MEDAL, 
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Che Fine-Art Wolume of the Deason. 





Messrs. CASSELL and CO. will publish on Monday next— 


ANNALS OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


By E. T. Brapiey (Mrs. A. Murray Smith). 


Illustrated by 


H. M. Paget and W. Hatherell, R.I. With a Preface by 
the DEAN OF WESTMINSTER, and a Chapter on the Abbey 
Buildings by J. T. MicKLeTHWaITE, F.S.A. 

Price 63s. 





Amongst the Special Features of this Magnificent Work may be mentioned :— 

1. J¢ will contain over one hundred and sixty original Lllustrations by W. Hatherell, R.I., 
and H. M, Paget, who have devoted much time and study to securing for their 
designs historical accuracy and artistic value. 

2. The head and tail pieces, representing interesting spots in the old Abbey, have been 
executed by Mr. Tidmarsh and Miss Evelyn Lucas (niece of Mr. Seymour Lucas, 
A.R.A), and are remarkable alike for their delicacy and beauty, and add greatly to 
the historical and archeological value of the book. 


3. The paper has been manufactured expressly for the work, with a view to obtaining the 
best possible results in regard to production. 


> 


Spectal initial letters have been designed by Mr. T. Morris, who has for many years 


been identified with decorative designs for all kinds of book embellishment. 


oS aU 


The text 7s set in new type, the initials being printed in red and black. 

An Etching by Francis Walker, A.R.P.-E. 

. A special emblematical Design for the cover has been prepared by Mr. A. Turbayne. 
The size ts royal 4to, and the book will be handsomely bound in linen and buckramne, 
Nearly three thousand pounds have been expended on the production of the work. 





JUST READY, 10s. 6d. 


$ 


$ 
Entirely New and Revised Edition of 


DR. BREWER’S 
DICTIONARY OF 
PHRASE AND FABLE. 


Giving the Derivation, Source, or Origin 
of Common Phrases, Allusions, and Words 


that have a Tale to Tell. 


*.* This Edition has been entirely revised 
throughout, and is enlarged by several hundred 
pages. An immense number of New Words 
have been added, and the book as now issued is 
practically a New Work. The bibliographical 


section has been brought up to the latest date. 





Mr. Sala’s Great Work on Cookery. 


READY SHORTLY, 21s. 


THE THOROUGH GOOD 
COOK. 


By GHORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
Author of “Things I have Seen and 
People I have Known,” “The Life and 


Adventures of George Augustus Sala,” 
&e. 21s. 


Mr. Sala has been a cook and gourmet for 
the last fifty-five years; has seen and essayed 
the cookery of this lengthy period; and now 
for the first time offers his ripe experience and 
advice to the general public in The Thorough 
Good Cook. Every recipe in this Work has 
been carefully studied and tested from the 
author’s actual personal experience, and 
compared with those in the manuals of all 


the best chefs and authorities on the subject. 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London; Paris and Melbourne. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


EGERIA. By Lily Thick- 


NESSE. 1 yol. crown 8yo, 6s, 


AN UNSOUGHT HERITAGE 


By 0. G. Furtey Smiru, Author of “ Quixote 
_j (the Weaver.” 2 vols, 


TOO FAIR A DAWN. By M. 


Bramston, Author of “Apples of Sodom,” &c. 
2 vols, 


A MATTER OF SKILL, and 


other Stories. By Beatrice WuirTsy, Author of 
“The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,’’ &c, 1 vol, 
crown 8yo, 8s, 6d. 


TO SET HER FREE. By 


G. M. Ronis, Author of ‘A False Position,” 
** The Ides of March,” &c. 2 vols, 


DEB O’MALLY’S. By Mrs. 


Grorer Corsett, Author of “ Cassandra,”’ &. 
2 vols, 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


ConTENTS. NOVEMBER. Price 2s. 6d, 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH, 

A Unionist Poticy ror IRELAND. With Contri- 
butions by Lord Monteagle, the Right Hon. the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, Lord Castletown, William 
O’Brien, and H. de F. Montgomery, 

PurcetL. By O. Hubert H. Parry. 

THE “‘CoNSEIL DE FaMILLE,”’ By Miss M. Betham- 


dwards. 
By Lord 


Taxine Stock or Empiorers’ LiaBiuiry. 
Farrer. 
INTERVIEWING IN Practice. By Frank Banfield. 


THE CHURCH AND THE TITHE ACTs, y the 
Henry R. Farquharson, M.P. 
THE CuRRENCY QUESTION—FoR Larmen, By H.R. 


Beeton. 
Crass Sympatuizes. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
Cuurcu Rerorm. By the Bishop of St. Asaph. 
CHRISTIAN RE-UNION. By Viscount Halifax. 
CORRFSPONDENCE (AMERICAN “‘SounD” Money. 
By Moreton Fiewen and the Hon. Anthony 
Higgins.) 
London: Epwakp ARNOLD, 87 Bedford Street, W.C. 


PUBLISHED NOVEMBER 8ru. 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE. 


ConTenTs OF No, 2, 


STREET MARKETS AND COSTERMONGERS. By W. W. 
Glenny. Illustrated by G. 8. Lloyd. 
How To CreaTE Smatt Houpines. By Sir Robert 





P. Edgcumbe. Illustrated from Photographs by 
W. Pouncy. 

Cuirmson’s Fatuer. By G, Alexander. Llustrated 
by Starr Wood. 

Tyros on Tyres. By E. 8. Shute. Illustrated by 
the Author, 


II.—Tue CotpsTream 
Illustrated by 


REGIMENTS OF RENOWN. 
Guarps. By Angus Evan Abbott. 
T. Beaufort. 

Country GENTLEMEN, II.—Rt. Hon. Henry Chap- 
lin, M.P. 

Tue Lock or Kamousga, By Grant Allen, Illus- 
trated by Praetorious, 

Fox HuntixeG in THe Surres, By “ Plantagenet,” 
Illustrated by Finch Mason, 

Tue Lapr’s Poot. By F, Lancaster Lucas, Illus- 
trated by G. S. Lloyd. 

THE Common on Domestic Hey. By Luke Sharp 
(Robert Barr). Illustrated. 

AT THE Sign OF THE Brass Tea-KETTLE. By Mary 
L. Pendered. 

Sport MontH sy Monts. 

Resticus 1n Urss. Illustrated by Starr Wood. 

128 Pages, 73 Illustrations, 
AN IMMEDIATE AND UNIVERSAL SUCCESS. 


Publishing Office: 30 Fleet Street, London, E.0, 





BANKS, BANKERS, and BANKING. 
By MABERLY PHIULIPS. 

Crown 4to, 500 pp., profusely Illustrated, 31s. 6d. 

“Asipngularly interesting contribution.’”—Times. 
** An interesting record written in a readable style.” 
—Athenzum, *“ One of those rare books that’ furnish 
information without being dull,’’—Spectator, ‘* Never 
before under the cover of one book has so much of 
varied interest tothe banker been egllected, collated, 
and chronologically arranged.”—Banker’s Magazine. 
“Take it fas a whole it is the most valuable mono- 
graph on the history of banking published in th's 
country.” —Investors Review, “ Instructive and highly 
entertaining.” —Statist, 


EFFINGHAM, WILSON, and CO., 
ROYAL EXCHANGE, 





HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 
NOW READY. 


IAN MACLAREN’S 








NEW WORK, 





THE 


DAYS OF AULD LANGSYNE. 


FIRST EDITION completing 
30,000 








Now ready. 





THE 


DAYS OF AULD LANGSYNE. 


By IAN MAOLAREN. First Edition, completing 30,000, crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH. Ninth 


Edition, completing 60,000. Art linen, crown 8vo, gilt top, 63. 
“No one could fail to like the sheaf of stories ‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.’ After hesitaticg between 
* A Lad o’ Pairts’ and ‘A Doctor of the Auld School,’ we mast agree with Mr. Gladstone, and hold the latter 
to be the masterpiece.”—Guardian, 


NINTH EDITION, completing 
60,000—BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH. 


Art linen, crown 8vo, gilt top, 63. 
“‘Mr, Gladstone describes the ‘Lad o’ Pairts’ as most touching, most true, most beau'ifnl. Ho s»ys, 
‘There has never been anything of the kind finer than the sketch of ‘The Country Doctor.”’ "—British 


Weekly. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


LONDON IDYLLS. By W. J. Dawson, Author of “ The 


Makers of Modern English.” 
“In them all Mr. Dawson shows a true sympathy with the life of modern London, and no mean skill in 
presenting it in certain of: its aspects to his readers, He has produced his effect in his own way, and done 
so with considerable force and power.”—Scotsman, 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








A New Coloured Book, paper boards, cloth back, 2s. 


NONSENSE—for Somebody, Anybody, or 


Everybody, particularly the Baby-Body. 
Written and Illustrated by A. NOBODY. 


“ In these days, when a good laugh is more than ever welcome, there seems to be 
an absence of really funny books. Here we have specimens of drollery of varied 
hinds that will astonish the nursery, provoke the criticism of elder children, ana 
highly amuse old folks. It is nonsense pure and simple, but the humour is 
altogether harmless, and deals with everyday subjects that will make little people 
anxious to turn to the book again dnd again, and well thumb its extravagant 


caricatures of life.” —LLoyD’s NEws. 





London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings, 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 8, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


His Grace the ARCH BISHUP of CANTERBURY, 
PATRONS His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
Presipent—The Right Hon, and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
Csaarnman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of Weedon Derury-CuairmaNn—The Hon. EDWARD W. 


< TON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. | _Actuary—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq,, F.1.A. 
Pursician—J. KINGS Sscnérant—G, if, HODGSON, Esq.. M.A. pon 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 
For Qualification see Prospectus.) 


( 
Accumulated Fund, £3,902,853. Annual Income, £395,073. 
BONUS YEAR, 1896,.—All with-profit Policies in force on June Ist, 1895, will share in the distribution, 
SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


1.—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 
IMMEDIATE Bonus, rl 

2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
Mission paid for the introduction of business. 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LakGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3ist, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 

5.~—The Rescrves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EMe 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

6,—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of @ 
HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 

WHOLE-LIFE anv ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES crantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S LETTERS. si, 
VAILIMA LETTERS. By Rosert Lovis Stevenson. With an Etched Portrait 


by William Strang, and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, buckram, 7s. 6d. Also 125 Copies on hand-made paper. Demy 8vo, 25s. 
A series of Jong journal k tters written from Samoa to Mr. S'dney Colvin during the last five }cara, They form an autobiography of Mr Stevenson during this 
reriod, givirg a full account of his daily life and literary work aud ambitions. Mr. Cotvin bas written a prologue and epilogue, aan has added numerous notes. 
“The book ir, onthe cre band, a new revelation cf a most lovable personality, and, on the cther, it abounds in passages cf the most crarming proze— 
ersonal, descriptive, humorens, or all three; exquisite vignettcs of Samoen scenery, passages of joy in recovered health, to be followed—alas, too seon !—by 
depression, phy sical and mental; little revelations of literary secrets, such as of the origin of ‘ David Balfour,” or of the scheme of the books not yet published; 
awusing stories about the houschold, and altogether a picture of a character and surroundings-that have never before been brought together since Britons,took 
to writing books and travelling scross.the seas. The Vailima Letters are rich in all the varieties of that charm which have secured for Stevenson the affection.of 
meny others berides * journalivts, fellow-novelists, and boys,”—Times. 
“A tascivatiog book.”—Standard, 
“Five writing we find, but also slang, and mostly a combination of the two that gives an altozether delightful impression of geniality, intimacy, humour, 
and Jife: Th's is as entertaining, as telling, as vivid a style asany man nced wishtoread. It is the native tongue of the romant’c realist he was.”— Pall Malt Gazette. 
“Few publications have in our time been more cagerly awaited than these ‘ Vailima Letters,’ giving the firet fruits of the correspondence of Louis 
Stevenson. But, high asthe tide «f. expectation has run, no reader can possibly be disappoiated in the result. The elements of romance are all here—the persons, 
theaction, the passions; the events. a'e alike surprising, picturesque, and elevated. In these unique letters a nature which was one of the most extraordinary, 
and at the same time one of the most beautiful, which our age has preduced, reveals itself to an intimate frierd with the most perfect simplicity and fidelity, There 
is something uncommonly wholesome es well as diverting and pathetic about these letters; they throb with brave human feeling, Mr. Colvin bas given a preface 
and epilogue, written with the most graceful sobricty, and has facilitated the reading of the * Letters’ by just suflic:ent comm2n t,”"—St, James’s Gazette. 


S. BARING-GOULD, 


OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. Collected and Edited by S. Barixe-Gounp. With 


numerous Illustrations by F. D, Bedford. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
This volume consists of some cf tke old English'stcries which have keen lost to sight, and they are fully illustrated by Mr. Bedford. 


A BOOK OF NURSERY SONGS AND RHYMES. Edited by S. Bartye-Govrp, and 


Illustrated by the Students of the Birmingham Art School. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

A co}lection of old nursery songs and rhymes, including a numter which are little known. The beok contains some charming iilus'rations, borders, &e., by the 
Rirn inghsm students under the superintendence of Mr. Guskin, and Mr, Baring-Gould has added numerous notes. This book and ths next have been printed in a 
sp:c'al heavy type by Messrs. Constable. 

H. C. BEECHING. 


A BOOK OF CHRISTMAS VERSE. Edited by H. C. Brrecnine, M.A., and Illustrated by 


Walter Crane. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 5s. 
A co'lection of the test verse inspired by tke birth of Christ trom tke Middle Ages to the present day. Mr. Walter Crane has des‘gned several il'ustrations, 
21dtkecover, A distinction cf the bock is the large number of pcems it contairs by modern authors, a few of which are here printed for the tirst time, 


: MARIE CORELLI’S NEW ROMANCE. 
FIRST EDITION OF 15,000 COPIES EXHAUSTED. | SECOND EDITION OF 5,000 COPIES EXHAUSTED, 
THIRD EDITION OF 5,000 COPIES NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
FOURTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE SORROWS OF SATAN. A New Romance. By Marie Core, Author of “Barabas,’” 


“ A Bomance of Two Worlds,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“That Satan should have sorrows is undoubtedly a novel ard :trikirg noticn......Everywhere, and at all timer, he is trying to find seme hnman being strong 
encugh to repulse him and ali bis work In Miss Marie Corelli's peges is to ke found the «mbodiment of this philosophic idea, an evil which is only the other 
s de cf good, a fallen, plaintiv’, imploring angel, always coing atcut seeking, not rome one to devevr, Lut scme one who, on the contrary, can devour him...... ‘th's 
e-n'ral concepticn, wh‘ch bas ay vndeniable interest and is net Cero d cf a certain Jargencss and audacity, is mace the pivet cf an exiremely fierce and vicle:t 
d atribe on our unhay py metropolis aud the ‘swagger cociety’ thereof..... satire Juvenasian in its bitterness, and remincing us a w cf the temper ot Swift, now of 
P. pe...... The style is everywhere rich and luxuriant......and the novel itself remarkable and pcuwerful.”—W. L, Cocrtyer in the Daily Telegraph, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AUNT ANNE.” 


A FLASH OF SUMMER. By Mrs. W. K. Cuirrorp, Author of “ Aunt Anne.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Mrs, Clifford is always original snd always clever; in ‘A Flash cf Summer’ the js both in a high Cegres, The story is full of dramatic interest; t 
¢c! aracters sre vivid ind well¢crawn, A‘together it is full of pathos, full of passion, su.d fuli cf power.’—Pall Mali Gazette, 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO. By Anruony Horn, Author of ‘ The Prisoner 


of Zenda,” “The God in the Car.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Tt is one of the finest ‘egift-books’ that have appeared for many acay,a story of adventure, Ofthe eight chapters which it inc’udes there is not one that is 
aot marked by an orginal imegination, and that Goes not present some stirring picture of plots, or clashiogs cf aims, strarge ei counters, or ingevions rusez, 
so1e*'mes of amore or It ss famuiar charscter, at others ctrikingly f:esh.”—Morning Post, 

“Itis a perfctly enchanting story of love, and chiv.Iry, and prre remance, The cutlewed Count is the mest constent, dasyerate, end withal mocest and 
tender of lovers, a prerlers gentleman, an intrepid fighter, a very feithfnl friend, and a most ma; nanimous foe, In short, ke is an ait: gether admirable, lcvat le, 
and de‘ight‘ul hero. There is not a word in the volume that can give offence to the most fastidiocs teste of man or woman, ard there is rot either a dull parn- 
grapb in it. ‘Ihe bock is everywhere ‘nstinct with the most cxhilerating spirit of adventure, and delicately perfumed with tke sentiment of all kervic and 
honourable deeds cf histcry and romance.’’— Guardian. 

** A better book ttan * Tbe Prisoner of Zenda.’ ”"— Queen. 

‘A romance worthy of all the exyectations raised by the briliiancy of his former kooks, and Jikely to be read with a keen enjoyment and a healthy exalteti:n 
of the spirits by every ore who takes it up.”—Scotsman, 

SECOND EDITION. 


NOEMI: a Romance of the Cave-dwellers. By 8. Barinc-Goutp, Author of “ Mehalah,” “In 


the Roar of the Sea,” &c. Illustrated by R. Caton Woodville. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

In ‘Noemi’ we kave the familiar type of the magnificent, wa:culire, and }-alf-tamed Lercine to whem Mr. Baring.Gould hes labituated us. But the setting 
rf the rortrait is nove!, historically instructive, and strikingJy pcture:que. The closing scene, with a background which is lurid with intense local colour, is 
drematic as heart could desire.’’—Time:, 

* It will plerse ttore who like adventurous stories, with ple: ty of bett'e, murder, ard endden de: th in them, amcngst mrch ele which, if less exciting, is not 
less pleasant to 1ead.”—Doty Telegraph. i 

“*Noemi’ is as excellent a tale cf fightirg and adventure as cne may wish to meet. A] the characters that interfere in this exciting tale ere mark: d with 
prcperties of their cwn. The narrative also: uns clear ard shaip ts tle Loire itself."—Pall Mall Gaz tle. 

* One of the Lest things wh'ch tke author has Cone. We l:ve hid quite a re:-riection cf the his’cr'e revel, which at cre time wis thonght to have had i‘s 
“too return; and Mr, Barirg-Gou'a@’s undertaking in this lire wey teke sank with the gocd work given us by Mr, Weynan and othirs.’—North Britis: 

ai y ar. 


THE KING OF ANDAMAN: a Saviour of Society. By J. Mactaren Coxpan, Author of 


“The Red Sultan,” &ce. Crcewn 8vo, 6s. 

“*An urquestionab'y interesting book. It would nct surprise us if it turna out to be the mest interceting novel of the scason, for it ecntains one character a+ 
i-ast who has in h'm the rcot of immortality, and the book it:clf is ever exhaling the sweet savour ct the unex pected..... P:ot is forgetten and incideut fades, cn} 
«ny the really human endvres, and throughout this book there rtunds out in Lold end teant.ful relicf its hi, h-souled and ebiva!lrie pretsgovist, James the Mast: r 
ot Hutcheor, the K ng of Andaman himself...... The book will be read ard lovd for the masterly portrait of the Kirg «f Ar daman, c ownless snd landlesz, bet 
tcdsed round with the divinity which was bis by right; for his whole life bad Leen tiuc to the grand motto which belengs to him and el] his kingly tribe—* Nobiesse 
obl'ge.’”*—Pall Mall Gazette, 

* The tale is exquisitely told, and kas sv fficient romance woiksd into it tocaptivate readers who may rot be so we'l fitted as Scot:men to appreciate the writer's 
frety-studied picture of the declining days of hardloom weaving in a viliege sppsrently not very far distint from Edinburgh.”—Scotsman, 

* A five story, ficely told. It is impo:s‘hle in a few lies to Co justice to the bright comedy snd Ceep tragedy of which the warp and woof of Mr, Cobban’s story 
are made. The kook is one to be read; it will probably rank among the best novels cf the scason,”"—Publishers’ Circular, 


H. G. WELLS. 
THE STOLEN BACILLUS. By H.G. Wetts, Author of “The Time Machine.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
C. PHILLIPS WOOLLEY. 
THE QUEENSBERRY CUP. A Tale of Adventure. By Crive Pamurs Woottry, Author 


of “Snap,” part Author of “ Eig Game Shooting.” Tlustrated, crown Svo, 6s. 
This is a story of amateur pugilism and chivalrous adventure, written by an author whose books on sport are well known. 


ANGUS EVAN ABBOTT. 


THE GODS GIVE MY DONKEY WINGS. By Ancus Evan Anzsorr. Crown £vo. 8s. 6d. 
MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE AND “BOOK GAZETTE a SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 
METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY DEAN FARRAR. 
GATHERING CLOUDS: 


A Tale of the Days of St. Chrysostom. 
By FREDERICO W. FARRAR, DD, 


Dean of Canterbury. 
2 vols, 8vo, 283, 


THE LIFE OF JOSEPH WOLF, ANIMAL 


PAINTER. By A. H. Parmer, Author of “The Life of Samuel Palmer.” 
With 64 Plates and 13 Illustrations in the Text from some of Wolf's finest 
Works and Studies of Animals, 8vo, 21s. 


LONGMANS’ GAZETTEER of the WORLD. 


Edited by Grorce G. Cursnoim, M.A., B.Sc., Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical and Statistical Societies. In 1 vol. imperial 8vo, pp. 1,800, £2 2s. 
in cloth ; or £2 12s, 6d. in half-morocco. 


TRAVEL & ADVENTURE IN NORTHERN 


QUEENSLAND. By Arruor C. BicknetL. With 24 Plates and 22 Illus- 
trations in the Text by J. B, Clarke from the Author’s Sketches, 8vo, 15s. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE WOODS. Re- 


printed Articles and Sketches. By Frep. J. WaisHaw. Crown 8vo, 63. _ 
Contents.—On a Russian Moor—In Ambush—Crawfish—A Finland Paradise 
—Ducks in Ladoga—Bear’s Point of View—Folk-lore of the Moujik—A Well- 
Oursed Bear— Among the Wood Goblins—Unbaptised Spirits—A Witch. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By J. W. 


WELsrorp, M.A., formerly Fellow of Gonville and Caius Co!leze, Cambridge, 

and C, H. P. Maro, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, 

Assistant-Masters at Harrow School. Crown 8vo, 33, 6d.; cr with Answers, 
6d. 


JOSEPHINE CREWE: a Novel. By Helen 


M. Bourton. Crown Svo, 63, : 
“ The book is of the highest literary merit, and some of the situations, of thril!- 
ing interest, are dramatically and thoughtfully represeuted.”"—Scotsman, 


HIS FATHER’S SON: a Novel of the New 


York Stock Exchange. By Branper Matrusws. With 13 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 6s, 

“ Its picture of New York business life, drawn in hard, uncompromising lines, 
is clear and impressive, and as a psychological study of the decadence which may 
come upon two generations by an excessive worship of the almighty doilar, it 
has a power that intensifies its interest (already strong) as a work of imagin:- 
tion.’’—Scotsman, 


THE SNOW GARDEN, and other Fairy 


Tales for Chiliren. By Exizanera Woxpswortu, Author of “ §t. Christo. 
pher, and other Poems,” &c. With 10 Lliustrations by Trevor Haidoa, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE SILVER LIBRARY. 
BAGEHOT’S (WALTER) LITERARY 


STUDIES. Eiditel, with a Prefatory Memoir, by Ricuarnp Hour Herrox. 
3 vole. crown Svo, Ss. bd, each, 

Contents :—Vol. 1.—Preliminary Memoir—Hartley Coleridge—Shakespeare, 
the Man—William Cowper—The First Edinburgh Reviewers —Edward G:bbon— 
Percy Byeshe Shoiley. 

Vol. Il.—Thomas Babington Macanulay—Béranger—The Waveriey Novels— 
Charles Dickens —Joha Milton—Lady Mary Wortley Montagu—Clough’s Poems 


[On November 16th. 








Sterne acd Thackeray—-Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Browning; or, Pare, 
Ornate, avd Grotesque Art in Eaglich Poetry. 

Vol. I[L—Letters on the Coup d’ Etat of 1551—Cwrariem as it existed in 1865— 
Osterd—Biwehop Butier—The Lraorance of Man—On the Emaion of Conviction 


1 Ba  Toleratioa—The Pablic Worship Regulation Bill— 
Meary Crabb Koton Bad Lawyers or Good ?—The C. 6Jit Mobilier and Bank- 
ug Compan‘e: ia ! ~Memoir of the Right Hon. James Wilson, 


BAGEHOT’S (WALTER) BIOGRAPHICAL 


STUDIES. Edited by Ricuanp Hott Heros. Crown 8vo, 3s, 64, 
Contents :—The Character of Sir Robert Peel—Lord Brougham—Mr. Gladstone 
Witham Pitt—Bolingbroke as a Stateseman—Sir George Corvewall wis— 
Adaw Smith ar a l'oreon— Lord Althorp end the Reform Act of 1832, 

tddeuda >The Princes Oonsort—What Lord Lyndhurst really was—The 
Tr. bate at Hereford te Su OG, C. Lowie—Mr, Cobdea—Lord Palmerston--The 
Ker! of Clarendon —Mr. Lowe as Ch noellor of the Eschequer—Monsieur Guizot 
— Profemer Cairaes —Mr, Durae's as a Member of the Houre of Commons. 


BAGEHOT’S (WALTER) ECONOMIC 


STUDIES, Keéited by Ricuasp Noir Herros. Crown Sve, Se, Gd. 
Contents ~The Pertulates of Raghech Political Keonomy: |. The Transferability 
of Labour; & The Trensferability of Captal—The Preliminaries of Political 
beonemyp—Adeam Smith aed cur Modern Koonomy— Malthus—Ricardo—The 
Greets of Capital —Ovet of Ps oduction —Appendis 


—The Metaphyex 








HOVEMBER NUMBER NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Edited by ALFRED KE. T. WATSON (“ Rapier”). 
FOX MOUNTING, Lod Willoaghty de Broke. Iiustrated by Stanley Berkeley. 
Tee sHuTGUN nOonWAY os Hear “oe a 
0 puanat Sp ? ke Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart. Mlastrated by A. 
A SMONTS BETTING. The Hon. Joba Seott.-Mo , 
i. G. Maser, 4 rt . an 
AMONG the BEA-BIRDS. KB. Loico 
POOTRALL. ©. BR. Pry 


Illustrate! by 


Iustrated fom Phot graphs, 


Racine 18 ie Alfred K. Wat I trated by G. D, Giles, 

OLD SPORTING FRINTS Hodticy Ff Li.wets ated, 

ATTER the WILD DEER fr John BdwardeMee, Bart, Mile ted 
Georten Whee r strated ly 

Ae AUTUMN HOLIDAY ’ . | tere of Malmesbury. 11) t 
Trevor Heddee _ : — % astented ty 

Tee AMERICA OUT. HM, Horn. Mlestrated ty RB. T. Pritebett, 


NOTES ty “ Bariza.” 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. London and New York. 








JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS, 


A New and Important Volume by Mr, 
WILLIAM WATSON, entitled 


THE FATHER OF THE FOREST, 


and other Poems, with New Photogravure 
Portrait of the Author, fcap. 8vo, buckram, 
3s. 6d. net ; also a Large-Paper Edition, 


10s. 6d. net. 


MIRACLE PLAYS: Our Lord’s Coming and 


Childhood. By KatHErine TyNan Hinxson. With 6 Illustrations, Title. 
page, aud Cuver Design by Patten Wilson, Feap. 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. 


POEMS OF NATURE. By Henry Davip 


TuorEav. Selected and Edited by Henry 8S. Satt and Frank B. Sanzory, 
With Title-page designed by Patten Wilson. Fecap. 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. 


THE BRITISH BARBARIANS. By Grant 
Aten, Crown 8vo, (Keynotes Series.) Uniform with “ Tae Woman Who 
Dd.” 3s. 6d, net. 

By 


THE THREE IMPOSTORS. ARTHUR 


Macey. Crown 8vo, (Keynotes Series) Uniform with ‘*The Great God 
Pan.” 3s, 6d, net. 
“*With this new volume Mr. Machen boldly challenges comparison with Mr. 
Stevenson’s ‘ Dynamiters,” We enjoy his humour and marvel at his ingenuity,” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


THE DEATH WAKE. By Tuomas T. Stopparr. 


With an Introduction by ANDREW Lane. Feap. 8vo, 53, net. 


THE LAW’S LUMBER ROOM. By Francis 


Watt. Feap, 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


“It is saying very little to say that Mr. Watt’s book is as interesting asa 
novel,” —Daily News (Leader). 


SONG FAVOURS. By C.W. Datmon. With 


Title-page designed by J. P. Donne. Square 16mo, 3s, 6d. net. 


“It is the undernote of a countryman’s genuine love of his own country that 
makes Mr. Dalmon’s verses noteworthy.”—New Budget, 


VESPERTILIA, and other Verses. By Rosamunp 
Maxrgiorr Watson. With Title-page by R. Anning Bell. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d, net- 


“A very beautiful book of poems, which is quite remarkable for immacul¥te tech- 
nique, end for something equally important, true and ample iuspiration,”— Woman 


A SUMMER NIGHT, and other Poems. By 


tosamcunp MarnioTr Warsox. New Edition, with a Decorative Title- 
page. Fceap. &vo, 3s. net. 


A POMANDER OF VERSE. By E. Nesuir. 


With a Title-page and Cover designed by Laurence Housman. Cr, 8vo, 5s. net. 


“Charming verses, E. Nesbit’s metrical skill is never at fault, She chooses 
ber rhythms instinctively, and they are rarely infelicitous,"’—Daily Chronicle, 


SUPPRESSED CHAPTERS. 


Baivers (“iroch”). Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 


** Will be prized by every book-lover. It is exquis te'y wrought, so generously 
appreciative, that you refrain from criticising the writer, even when you c isagree 
with his opinions, ’—Black and White, 


THE GOLDEN AGE. By Kenneru Granawe. 


Crown Svo, Ss. 6d. net. 


“ It would be difficult to say too much in praise of a book so fascinating as 
*The Golden Age.” Within the pages of this volume we have found a veritable 
mice of gold; and, since the treasure is one whose resources are inexhan-t ble, 
we gladly proclaim its existence, The book brims over with delightful humour. 
To be unreservedly recommended to everyone who loves children aud appreciatas 
literature.” —Speaker. 

“If there be man or woman | vy ng who cinnot read this book with delight, to 
him or ber we offer our pity and compassion.”— National Observer, 

** Delicious little sketehes of a groop of children, There could be no better 
entertainment for an idle afternoon.” —saturday Review, 


MALAY SKETCHES. By F. A. Swerrennam. 


With Title-page and cover designed by Patten Wilsov. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


“Mr. Swettenbam's style is simple, and direct, and vgo-ons, Particularly 
goo is his eye for co'our, and be bas a fine sense of the brilliant melancholy of 
the Eat. To few falls the good fortune of introdaciog us to a new people, and 
seldom bave we the advantage of so admirable a guide.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 

* This is one of those books which exercise such a fascination upon the mind 
of the stay-at-home traveller. ttiy-at-home thoa:h he may be, he hes no diffi- 
culty in distinguishing the work of a genuire authority from the basty and 
inexact impressions of the idle globe-trotter, * Malay Sketches’ will be speedily 
recognised by him as belonging to the more reliable kind of his favourite 
literature."’—Spectator, 


By Rosear 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 





With Plans, 8vo, 16s, 


REMINISCENCES OF THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 


OF MY LIFE. By Sir Josern A. Crows, K.C.M.G., O.B., Author of ‘* The 
Karly Flemish Painters,” “ Painting in North Italy,” &. Including the 
Founding and Early Days of the Daily News, Experiences as War Corre- 
spondent during the Campaign on the Danube in 1854, the Crimean War, 
Bombay during the Mutiny, the Franco-Austrian War in 1859, &. 

“For many years before his entry into the public service he led a life of stir- 
ring adventure as journalist, artist, and man of letters in many parts of the 
world, In this attractive and interesting volume Sir Joseph Crowe records his 
reminiscences of these earlier years of his varied and eventful career.”—Times, 

* All these and many more and better stories, adventures, important — 
ings, are graphically described in this most delightful book.’’—Daily Chronicle, 

« Sir Joseph Orowe’s reminiscences are of entrancing interest.””— 

St. James's Gazette. 

“ A life-story of a much-enduring, many-travelled Ulysses,”—Daily Telegraph, 


8vo, 10s. 6d. 


FOUR HUMOURISTS OF THE NINE- 


TEENTH CENTURY :—!. DICKENS: the Humourist as Democrat. 2. 
THACKERAY: the Humourist as Philosopher. 3. GEORGE ELIOT: the 
Humourist as Poet. 4. CARLYLE: the Humourist as Prophet. Lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. Revised and Enlarged. 
By Witu1am SaxvEL LILLY. 

“Tf it be a merit of critical works to excite a critical sense in the reader and to 
provoke nosmall amount of antagonism and dissent, then this is one of the most 
‘awakening’ books I know.’’—Daily Telegraph. : 

“He brings to the consideration and treatment of his subjects great know- 
ledge, a fine literary instinct, and keen insight and sympathy. These qualities 
are, indeed, apparent on every page, and the lectures are well worth an honoured 
place in every library.”’—Westminster Gazette. 


Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


BISHOP HEBER: Poet and Chief Mis- 


sionary to the East, 1783-1826. With Letters and Verses not hitherto pub- 
lished. By Dr. George Smurn, O.1.E., F.R.G.S., Author of “The Life of 
William Carey,” “Henry Martyn,” &. With Portrait, Maps, and Illus- 
trations. 

“The picture which Dr. George Smith presents of Bishop Heber is a most 
attractive one, and makes his great popularity and influence both at home and 
in India perfectly intelligible. It would be p!eacant to make many more extracts 
from Dr. Smith’s most interesting book.”—Spectator. 

“Itisa noteworthy contribution to the literary and religious history of the 
pre-Tractarian age.”—Times, 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SOME POOR RELIEF QUESTIONS. With 


the Arguments for and against the Present Law, and the various proposed 
Changes init. (On the Plan of Mr. Sydney Buxton’s Handbook of Political 
Questions.) A Manual for Administra‘ors and Workers. By Miss GERTRUDE 
Lussock. Witha Preface by the R'ght Hon. Sir Jonn Lussock, Bart., M.P. 
“The questions thus treated are those of outdoor and indoor relief, of old-age 
pensions, of the provision of meals, and of charitable relief—all questions about 
which there is so much controversy that Miss Lubbock’s method of treatment 
will be welcome and helpfal to both sides.” —Times. 
“The arguments for and against the various positions have been collected and 
stated with very considerable ability, and the volume should prove useful as an 
aid to the diecussion of the important questions with which it deals,’’—Scotsman. 





Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


LATIN LITERATURE. By J. W. Mackail, 


Balliol College, Oxford. 

*,* This Work is sold both as a Library Book and as one of the Series of 
University Extension Manuals,” edited by Professor Kniaut, of St. Andrews 
University. 

“Tt was a bold attempt for a scholar, however accomplished a writer, however 
skilful, to give in 286 octavo pages anything like an account of all Latin Litera- 
ture, Mr. Mackail has succeeded in this attempt. He has left untouckei no 
school of thought, no name even in literature...... It is amazing how he has found 
room for so much subtle and fresh literary criticism, and how well he has 
asoided giving to his work the appearance of a list of names.’’—Saturday Review. 

“As was to be expected, the criticism throughout is admirable, and displays 
the widest scholarship.”—School Guardian, 


2 vols, 8vo, 303. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


THOMAS VALPY FRENCH, Scholar and Missionary, First Bishop of 
Lahore, 1825-1891. By the Rev. HERBERT Bir«s, M.A. Portrait, Illustra- 
tions, and Map, 

“It is a portrait of a man whose life was one long sacrifice, whose noble and 
godly life won the confidence of men of every creed, and of the most diverse 
opinions, and of whom it may be said that he was a worthy assodiate of Martyn 
and Xavier.”—Daily News. 

“There is here the portrait of a egg | noble character—devout, sincere, 
inflexible ia all that touched fidelity to the Truth as he knewit. Such a life, 
like that of his friend G. M. Gordon, must needs invite others to reflect upon 
their own relations to the missionary work of the Church. We hope this book 
will be widely read, It is comprehensive and faithful.”—Record. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


COLLEGE SERMONS. For the most part 


preached in the Chapel of Balliol College, Oxford. To which are added 
some Short Addresses to Commanicants. By the late Bensamin Jowett, 
M.A., Master of Balliol College. 

“ AH Balliol men of many University generations, and not a few of their con- 
temporaries of other colleges, will treasure these ‘College Sermons’ of the 
Master as representing and recalling some of the most inspiring memories of 
their lives. Few men could go so straight to the understandings and hearts of 
his youthful hearers as Dr. Jowett could in his own college chapel.” ~Tiinss. 


8vo, 7s. 6d, 


DISSERTATIONS ON SUBJECTS CON- 


NECTED WITH THE INCARNATION, By the Rev. Cuarues Gore, Canon 
of Westminster, 
Contexts.—The Virgin Birth of our Lord—The Consciousness of our Lord in 
His Mortal Life—Transubstantiation v, Nibilianism, &c. 
“Canon Gore has a great gift of delicate and elaborate expression. That gift 
is pernaps the most striking characteristic of the present volume. These 


* Dissertations’ are an attractive defence of the author’s position with regard to 
current apologetic controversy.”—Daily Chronicle, 
R a important and val 


uable addition to the library of dogmatic theology.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


A. & ©. BLACK’S LIST. 
JOHN KNOX. A Biography. By P, Hume 


Browy. With Plate Frontispieces and other Illustrations. In 2 vols, demy 
8vo, cloth, price 24s. 


MIGUEL DE CERVANTES: his Life and 


Works. By Henry Epwarp Warts, Uniform with “Don Quixote.” A 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with a complete Bibliography and 
Index, 1 vol. square crown 8vo, art canvas, price 7s. 6d. 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL AND THEIR 


PLACE IN HISTORY. By the late W. Ropertsow Smitu, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambrid New Edition. With 
an Introduction by Professor T, K. Cuzruz, M D.D. Post 8vo, cloth, 


price 10s, 6d. 


SOURCES OF THE APOSTOLIC CANONS. 


By Professor ApoLF Harnack. Translated by Lzonwarp A. WHEATLEY. 
With an Introductory Essay on the Organisation of the Early Church and 
the Evolution of the Reader, by the Rev. Joun Owen, Author of “ Evenings 
with the Sceptics.” Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net, 


PLEA FOR A SIMPLER LIFE. By George 


8, Kerr, M.D., F.R.C.P.E. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE AGED POOR. 


By Greorrrey Drage, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


MONEY AND MONETARY PROBLEMS. 


By J. Suretp Nicuotson, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Political Eoonomy in 
the University of Edinburgh, Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s, 6d. 


DYNAMICS. By P. G. Tait, M.A., Professor 


of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


price 7s. 6d, 
MILK: its Nature and Composition. By 
CO. M, Arxmay, M.A., D.Sc. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, price 3s, 6d, 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
pe oad By M, C. Cooxz, M.A., LL.D, Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, 


JULIAN HOME. A Tale of College Life. 


By Freperic W. Farrar, Dean of Cauterbury. Fourteenth Edition, with 
10 Full-page Illustrations by Stanley Berkeley. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, price 6s. 


NOTES ON THE DISTRICT OF MENTEITH. 


By R. B, CunnineHame GrawaM. Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, paper covers, 
price ls.; cloth, price 2s. 


O’SHEA’S GUIDE TO SPAIN AND PORTU- 


GAL. Edited by Joun Lomas, and Revised by him during a Visit to the 
Peninsula this year. Tenth Hdition, with Maps and Plans, crown 8yo, 
cloth, price lis, 


BRIGHTON, AS I HAVE KNOWN IT. By 


GeoraE Avaustus Sata. Fecap. 8vo, paper covers, price ls, 


AN ISLE IN THE WATER. By Katharine 


Tran. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 3s. 6d, 


DR. QUANTRILL’S EXPERIMENT. The 


Chronicle of a Second Marriage. By T. Inauis. Crown 8vo, cloth 
price 3s, 6d. 


THE UNWRITTEN LAW. By Blanche 


Lortus TotrenHamM. Orown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


THE VEIL OF LIBERTY. A Tale of the 


Grondins, By Péronyz. Orown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


MORTON VERLOST. By Marguerite 


Bryant. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s, 


A MODERN CRUSADER. By Sophie F. F. 


Vxitcx, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


A COMMONPLACE GIRL. By Blanche 


Atkinson. Orown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


JOHN DARKER. By Aubrey Lee. 


8,0, cloth, price 6s. 


POSTE RESTANTE. By C. Y. Hargreaves, 


Crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s. 


Crown 





STANDARD EDITION 


OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


In Twenty-five Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo, containing Photogravure Front's- 
pieces printed on Japanese Paper, bound in art canvas, gilt top, price 2s, 6d, 
per Volume; or in full limp leather, gilt edges, price 3s, 6d. per Volume. 
[Vol, I, now ready. 








A. and C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 
The HISTORY of 


The FOREIGN POLICY of GREAT 
BRITAIN. By Montaau Burrows, Chichele Professor of Mcdern History 
in the University of Oxford; Captain, R.N.; F.S.A., &.; “ Officier de l’In 
struction Publique,” France; Author of “*Commentaries on the History of 
England,” &., &c. Demy 8vo, 12s, 


THE EDINBURGH GIFFORD LECTURES, 1894-95. 
(FIRST SERIES.) 


PHILOSOPHY of THEISM. By 


ALEXANDER CAMPBELL Fraser, LL.D., Hon. D.O.L. Oxford; Emeritus 
Professor of Logic and Metaphys‘cs in the University of Edinburgh. Post 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Ready November 16th. 





NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


DANIEL in the CRITICS’ DEN. A 


Reyly to Dean Farrar’s “ Book of Daniel.” By Ronert AnpERson, LL.D.» 
Bariister-at-Law ; Assistant Comm'ssioncr of Police of the Metropol's: 
Author of **'The Coming Prince,’ “Human Destiny,” &c, Small demy 
8vo, 4s, 6d. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


JOHN STUART BLACKIE: a Bio- 


graphy, By Anna M. £toppart. With an Etching after Sir George Reid’s 
Portrait of the Professor, and other Illustrations, 2 vols. demy Svo, 21s, 
“‘ Most interesting record of a singularly interesting life......A worthy memorial 
of a fascinating personality and an adequate record of a noble career.”—Daily 
Chronicle, 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 
The TABLE-TALK of SHIRLEY. Reminis- 


cenees of and Letters from Froude, Thackeray, Disraeli, Browning, Rossetti, 
Kingsley, Baynes, Huxley, Tyndall, and others. By Joun SxetToy, C.B., 
LL.D. Demy Svo, with a Front’spiece, 7s. 64, 
* Dr. £kclton’s latest work is one of the most charming that we have come 
across for a con-iderable time..,..and will, we are sure, prove a delight to 
many.”—Westminster Gazette, 


SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW WORK. 
POST MERIDIANA: Afternoon Essays. 


By Sir Herpert Maxwett, Bart., M.P., Author cf “ Meridiana: Nooutide 
Essays,” “ Life of W. H. Smith,” *‘ A Duke of Britain,” &c. Tost 8vo, 63. 
"Sir Herbert is nothing if not versati'e...... The essays are extremely pleasant 
and readable...... In reading them one is enjoying agreeable converse with a well- 
@ead man who knows what-he talks about,’’—Times, 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


SOME MEMORIES of PARIS. 


AvOLPHUS. Crown 8vo, 63. 


By F. 


© Throughout the book the writing and the feeling alika have a vivacity, a 
ent, and a charm that well become their suiject......[t is a delightful 


"—Scotsman. 
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boul 






AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
CHAPTERS in an ADVENTUROUS LIFE: 


Sir Richard Church in Italy and Greece, By E. M, Cuorca. With Pkoto- 
gravure Portrait. Demy 8vo, 103, 6d, 
“The mo:t edventurons and fascinating piece of biography we have come 
acress for a long time,”—Westminster Gazette. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
The SAVIOUR in the NEWER LIGHT; 


a Present Day Study of Jesus Christ. By Rev. A. Roctnson, B.D., Minister 

of the Pari-h of Kilmun, Pest 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“There is ample evidence in the work of careful thought and some original 
research......ir. Robinson’s book is a remarkable sign of the times,”—Scotsman. 





Standard Edition in Half-Crown Volumes. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. 
Now ready.—DANIEL DERONDA. Vols. I. & II. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 


EDINBURGH AND LONCON: 





SMITH, ELDER, AND C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


A FINE-ART GIFT-BOOK. 


Will be ready next week. Imperial 4to. Proofs, £5 5s, each net; 
Prints, £2 2s, each net, 


THE CHRIST UPON THE HILL: 


a Ballad by COSMO MONKHOUSE. Illostrated with 9 Etchings 
by William Strang. 

*,* Tho Etchings will be issued in two states, namely, 50 copies of nine plates, 
including the t’tie plate, printed on very fine old hand-made paper and mounted 
on Whatman’s hand-made paper, each plate signed by the Artist, aT THE PRICE 
or £5 5s, EACH NET; and 160 ccpies, printed on Japanese paper, AT THE PRICE 
or £2 2s, EACH NET, The copies will in each case be numbered; and the plates 
will be ce:troyed when the two editions have been printed off. The plates will 
be printed by Mr, F. Goulding, and the letterpress, on Whatman’s hand-made 
paper, by the Chiswick Press. > 





Nearly ready, 8vo, 12s. 6d, 


THE APOSTOLIC GOSPEL. With a 


Crit'cal Reconstruction of the Text. By J. Futton Buarr, B.D. 


NEW VOLUMES OF “THE NOVEL SERIES.” 


Just published, square 16mo, 4s, 


THE GREY LADY. By Henry Srron Merriman, Author 
of ** With Edged Tools,”’ ** The Sowers,” &c, 


On December 2nd, square 16mo, 3s, 


FREDERICK. By L. B. Watrorp, Author of “Mr. Smith,” 





On November 22nd, crown S8vo, 6s. ret. 


RENAISSANCE FANCIES AND 


STUDIES: being a Sequel to “Euphorion.” By Vernon Lex, Author 
of ‘*Euphorion, Antique and Medieval in Renaissance,” &c. 


Three New Six-Shilling Novels. 


Ready this day, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SIGNORA. 


By PERCY ANDREAE, 
Author of “ Stantope of Chester,” “ The Ma-k and the Man,” &e, 


IN SEARCH OF QUIET. By Warr 


FritH. Crowu 8vo, 63, [On November 26th. 


KINCAID’S WIDOW. By Saran Tytire, 


Authcr of “Citoyenue Jacqueline,” “French Janet,” &, Crown 8vo, 63. 
[This month, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 











In blue leatherette, price ls. SEVENTH EDITION. 


x 3 
THE POWER OF THE PRESENCE OF GOD. 
By E. W. BODLEY. 

“The anthor has worked out one of the grestest and grandest of thoughts, 
that of Goii’s continual presence, with remarkable patierce and insizLt; there 
one not a few reflections of exceeding beauty and yalne in the book,”—Literary 
Churchman, 

“These helpful readings are full of sound practical teaching on a too often 
forgotten subject. They brirg home clearly and fercibly thit there is no 
impulse to a holy life so strong as the power of the presence of God.”—Rec_rd, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


SHORT READINGS FOR THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


For Housvhold and Per onal Us» Fourth Edition. With Introduction by 
the Hight Kev. Bishop BromsBy, 8vo, cloth, 416 pp, €s. 

“These Da'ly Riadings are full of instruction, given in a simple and ters: 
style. We know ro book of the kind that we can more thoroughly rec »mmen¢, 
whether as an aid to fami!y prayer or for private use.”—Litera-y Churchman. 

* Four cr five minutes, in addition to the time usually oceupied by family 
praytrs, might be mest beneficially employed in going throuzh th's course of 
. ior they contain a great deal of instruction in a very brief compass.”— 
h Tvmes. 

“*A few comments on a short passage of Scripture, often taken from one cf 
the Lessons for the Day, They are simply eapressed with a speciel devotional 
purpose, and also contain very use’u! geographical and histo.ical information. 
ach would take but a few minutes to read,”’—Speclator, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


PRAYERS AND RESPONSES FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Cloth, ls. Arranged for Four Wi ek:, With Litanies for Advent and Leut, 
and oth:r Preye's, and a Service for the Use of Sczools. Ejevonth Thousand, 
“This hook may be numbered amongst those which have been the mesns«f 
promcting earnest religicus life in many a family. The compiler bas studicd 
= best models, and s;metimes obtairs a verbal felicity which is uncommon.”— 
uardian, 

“It is sound in dcctrine, and a spirit of fervency pervades its prayers and 
supplica:ions,”—Kecord. 

** What we like is the real and practical toze of the petitions. We have 
seldom s.en a bsok of family prayers so thoroughly useable. We think it will 
ba acceptab'e a‘ike to the elder and younger members of the household,’’— 
Literary Churchman, 


London: SKEFFINGTON and SON, 163 Piccadilly. 








PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared t» serd the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhiil Magaz‘ne, post free, on receipt of two stames, or 
in quantities at the rate of 103, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., to whom Subscriptions and 
}ionations towards tke Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIK, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5S. W. 

AG 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 2t BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for fillixg, on the most favowable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 

CATALOGUES sent on application, 





ENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


vo, 8s. 6d. net 





The RELIEF of CHITRAL. By Captain 


G. J. YouncuvsBanp, Queen’s Own Corps of Guides, and Oaptain Frank EK. 
YounGuusBanD, C.1 K., Indian Staff Corps (late Political Officer in Chitral). 
With Map and Illustrations. First Edition exhausted, Second now ready. 
TIMES.—"* British fortitude and native devotion have never been more splen- 
didly displayed; and seldom have these fine qualities and heroic deeds found 
worthier record, vivid and ivspiring, and yet modest and temperate withal, than 
in the pages of the brothers Younghusband.” 
oyal 8vo, 25s, net. 


A HISTORY of the SEVENTEENTH 


LANCERS (Duke of Oambridge’s Own). By Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE, 
Illustrated. 


The HISTORY of 8T. JAMES’S SQUARE 


and the FOUNDATION of the WEST-END of LONDON, with a glimpse of 
Whitehall in the Reign of Charles the Second. By ArTHUR Inwin DaSENT. 
With Illustrations and Portraits. . 
STANDARD.—‘'A monograph which is learned without being dull, and, 
though crammed with facts, is never tedious.” 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
ESSAYS in CRITICISM. By Matthew 


ARNOLD. Second Series, Globe 8vo, 5s. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By the late J. B. 


LiautFoort, D.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. Globe 8vo, 53. 
LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS.—The People’s Editton. 


Demy 16mo, 1s. net, cloth, and 1s. 6d, net, Persian, each volume,—Vols, I, & II, 


JUVENILIA. 
The LADY of SHALOTT, and other Poems. 


CASA BRACCIO. A New Novel. By F. 


Marion Crawrorp, In 2 vols, 


The RALSTONS. A Novel. By F. Marion 


CRAWFORD. 
xtra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ERIC, PRINCE of LORLONIA; or, the 


Valley of Wishes. A Fairy-Tale of the Days of Chivalry. By the CounTEss 
or JERSEY, Author of “‘ Maurice, or the Red Jar.” With Illustrations by 
Alice R. Woodward, 
GLOBE.—“‘ Eric’ is quite new and original, and worthy to be some day a 
thumbed and torn and dearly loved posseasion,”” 
rown 8yo, 33. 6d. 


The CARVED LIONS. A New Story. By 


Mrs, MoLeswortH, Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
The CHILDREN of the KING. A Tale of 


Southern Italy. By F. Marion CrawFrorb. 
By fF. 


KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY'S WORKS.—Pocket Eudition. 


Marion CRAWFORD. 
Pott Svo, 1s. 6d. each volume, Vol. VII, 


HEREWARD the WAKE. 


BOOKMAN.—" An ideal edition, It bas all the qualities which a popular 
issue should, but rarly does, possess. It is smill and light; the type is clear, 
the binding tasteful, and, let us mention it gratefully, the pages are cut.’’ 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 
POPULAR TALES by MARIA EDGE- 


WORTH. Illustrated by M'ss Chris, Hammend, With an Introduction by 
ANNE THACKERAY Ritcuik. Crown &vo, 3s. Gd. 








3 I, and IL, royal 8vo, ls. net each. 


Part 
A HISTORY of MANKIND. By Professor 
Frieprica Ratzet. Translated from the Second German Edition by A. J. 
butver, M.A., w th Preface by E. B. Trtor, DC.L. With Thirty Coloured 
Pia‘e:, Maps, and numerous Illustrations inthe Text. In Thirty Monthly 
Parts at ls. vet, and in 8 vols, 12s. net each, 
iuni 80, 143. net. 


Med 
The STRUCTURE and DEVELOPMENT of 
the MOSSES and FERNS {Archegonia‘x). By Dovuctas Hovauton 
CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Professor of Botany in tha Leland Sta:ford Junior 
University. 
xtra crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A HAN DBOOK of BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA. 


By Epwarp Meyricg, B.A., F.Z.S., F.E.S., Assistant-Master at Marl- 
borough College, 


HISTORICAL OUTLINES of ENGLISH 


ACCIDENCE. By the late Rev. Ricnarp Morris, M.A., LL.D. Revised 
by L. Ketuner, Ph.D., with the assistance of HEwRy BRADLEY, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of DEAN CHURCH. 


Elited by his Daughter, Mary OC. Cuurcu. With a Preface by the Dean of 
Christ Church. New Edition. 


rown 8yo, 3s. 6 


SIX LECTURES on the ANTE-NICENE 


FATHERS. By Fenton Jonn ANTHONY Hort, D.D., sometime Hulsean 
Professor and Lady Margaret’s Reader in Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge. 

Crown 8vo, 6:. 


PASCAL and OTHER SERMONS. By the 


late R, W. Cuunrcu, M.A., D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul’s, 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





WARD, LOCK, & BOWDEN’S LIST. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST-FREE. 





Entirely New Edition, Brought Down to the Autumn of 1895, 
TWENTY-FIRST EDITION, 
Medium 8yo., cloth, 2ls.; half-calf, 28s.; full or tree calf, 35s, 


HAYDN’S 
DICTIONARY OF DATES 


AND UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 


A COMPLETE RECORD OF ALL NATIONS AND TIMES, 
Completely Revised and Corrected, and containing the 


History of the World to the Autumn of 1895, 


By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 
Hon, Librarian of Royal Institution of Great Britain, 


This New Edition contains nearly 100 PAGES MORE THAN THE LAST, or 
about 1,230 Pages, 12,000 Articles, and 140,000 Dates aad Facts, 


The Times esys:—* ‘HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES?’ is the most 
universal Book of Reference in a moderate compass that we know of in the 
English language.” 


SECOND EDITION, just ready, in $ yols., at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 15s, 


$ ani s 
A MAN’S FOES: a Tale of the Siege of 
Londonderry. By Mrs. E. H, Strat. 

The Spectator, October 19th, says:—“* We can remember hardly any novel in 
which a series of stirring incidents is renderéd with more impressive veracity 
of broad effect, and in which, at the same time, single characters or episodes 
staud out with more arrest’ng saliency......Fascinate the imagination and linger 
in the memory...... The ranks of English novelists have received a valuable acces- 
sion.” 

The St. James’s Gazette, Octcber 28th, says:—* Those who repay the very 
careful labour that has been bestowed cn the making of this story by read- 
ing it as carefully as it is written, will seem to be in the very thick of the 
eveats treated of, and will be well repaid for their pains; for a more 
theroughly truth-like narration and skilfully worked up environment could 
not be imagined.” 

Tie Daily Chronicle, September 30th, says:—*A Man’s Foes’ is the best 
historical nove!, pure and simple, that we have had since Mr. Conan Doyle 
published * Micah Olarke.’...... One of the most picturesque, dramatic, and 
absorbing historical romances we have read for many a lo day......An 
author whose invention, imagination, pictorial vision and fine literary skill 
have harmoniously co-operated in the production of an exceptionally fins 
romance.” 


ENTIRELY NEW WORK by Author of “EVERY MAN HIS OWN 
MECHANIO,” of which 35,000 Copies have been sold. 
Medium 8yo, 784 pp., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HOME CARPENTRY FOR HANDY MEN. 


By Francis CuILTon-Youna, Author of “Every Man His Own Mechanic,’”” 
&c, Comprising (1) Carpentry and Joinery for the House, (2) Carpentry 
and Joinery for the Garden. (3) Carpentry and Joinery for the Farmstead. 
With over 550 Illustrations, 

This Comprehensive and Exhaustive Volume wiil be found to form a Perfect 
Mine of Practica! Instruction in all kinds of Constructive and Decorative Work 
in Wood that can be done by the Amateur in Hoase, Garden, and Farmstead, 
and a source of endless pleasure, profit, and enjoyment to every Handy Man 
and Home Mechanic. By the aid of this book any man who can handle a too! 
cin work wonders in the way of improving his home and surroundings, and th> 
admirable simplicity of its instruction and of the elucidatory diagrams wi'l 
recommend its use in thousands of British and Colonial homes, 


FIFTH and CHEAP EDITION, 
Just ready, crown 8vo, wrapper boards, 23. 6d, ; cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 


THE JAPS AT HOME, to which is now 


added for the first time “BITS of CHINA,” By Dovatas StapEn, Author 
of “On the Cars and Off.” With many Lilustrations, 


The remarkable demand for tha “ Japs at Home” has led to the exhaustio» 
of four editions in a comparatively short space of time. To the present 
popular editioa Mr. Sladen has added some of his Chinese impressions uade: 
the title of “ Bits of China.” 

** His notes and impressions make capital light reading, and we feel on clssing 
the volume that it ia not a bad substitute for a visit to Japan.”"—The Times, 

**We have come acro:s nothing of the lighter sort about Japan that is better 
than Mr, Douglas Sladen’s somewhat rollicking book.”—Literary World, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TALES OF MEAN STREETS.” 


Just ready, crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 5s, 
CHRONICLES OF MARTIN HEWITT: 


being the fecond feries of “ Martin Hewitt, Investigator.’ By Antucs 
Morrison, Author of “Tales of Mean Streets,” &. With 30 Illustrations 
by D. Marray Smith. 

“ Most people like tales of this sort..,...and no one can write them batter than 
Mr. Morrison dces.,....They are essentially of the b:eathless and absorbing 
order.""—Globe, 

“Certainly the most ingenious and entertaining of the numerous succassors of 

kerlock Holmes, There is not one of the stories in this collection that is not 
ingeniously constructed and cleverly written.”—Academy. 


NEW NOVEL BY SHAN F. BULLOCK, 
Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 


BY THRASNA RIVER: the Story of 2 


Townland. Given by one John Farmer, and Edited by his Friend, Suan F. 
Bo.tock, Author of ** The Awkward Squad.” With Full-page Illustrations 
by St. Clair Simmons, 

The Athenzum, November 2nd, says :—* This is a charming book, and affords 
quite the best p‘ciure of Irish Rural Life that we bave ever come across ..... The 
open-air freshness and the rich flavour of natiorality, which raise‘ By Thrasna 
River’ far above the pretty idylls and sentimental stories of town-bred por- 
trayers of Irish country life. There we have the very heart and soul of Ireland, 
and we feel in every line that sense of foreigness, which all ~_— le mut 
feel in Ireland...... The narrative is cften charming and Mr. Bullock places his 
characters before us with the vividness and lightness of a master.” 


DR. NIKOLA.—NEW WORK BY GUY BOOTHBY, 
Just ready. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s, 


A BID FOR FORTUNE; or, Dr. Nikola’s 


Vendetta. By Guy Boornsy, Author of “In Strange Company,” “ A Lost 
Endeavour,” “‘ The Marriage of Esther,” &c. With about 50 Illustrations 
by Stanley L. Wood. 


London: WARD, LOCK, & BOWDEN, Ltd., Salisbury Square, E.C. 
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Richard Bentley and Sows ist. 


NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


REMINISCENCES OF MRS. DE MORGAN. To which are added Letters to and 
from her Husband, the late Auausrus Dx Morcan. Edited by her Daughter, MARY A. DE MORGAN. In 1 vol. large 
crown 8vo, with Portrait, 8s. 6d. 

“ Bright and interesting.”—Daily News, , : 

“Mrs, De Morgan was the daughter of a man of mark and the wife of a man of eminence. Herself a woman of no ordinary character, she was brought during 
her long life into contact with many of the notabilities of her time. Her reminiscences are for this reason not without considerable interest as throwing many 
side-lights on the social, intellectual, political, aud personal history of the century.”—Times. 


NOW READY. 


LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD TO FANNY KEMBLE (1871-83). 
Edited by WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT, D.C.L. In 1 vol. small crown 8vo, with Portraits of Mrs. Kemble and Edward Fitz- 


gerald, Engraved on Steel, 6s. ; 
“To read these letters, so manly, and withal so tender, so full of loving kindness and sympathy, co playful and so simple, and yet so redolent of fine culture 
and exquisite taste, is a delight which all who are wise and discerning will now enjoy for themselves,”—Times, 


NOW READY. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF NOTABLE PEOPLE AT HOME 
AND ABROAD. By the Hon. CHARLES K. TUCKERMAN, First Minister Resident of the United States of America to 
Greece. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 21s. 








NOW READY. 


STONYHURST MEMORIES. By Percy Firzcrratp, M.A., F.S,A., Author of “The 


Romance of the Stage,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 





New Novels at all Libraries. 
NOW READY. 


THE YELLOW WAVE: a Romance of the Asiatic Invasion of Australia. 
By KENNETH MACKAY, Author of “ Out Back,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 
**Mr. Mackay is one of the most gifted of a clever band of writers, who are making a fine literary reputation for Australia.” —Leeds Mercury. 
“The author is a word-artist in the best sense of the word.”—Sydney Bulletin, 


NOW READY. 


THE DESIRE OF THE MOTH. By Caren Vane. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


_ “Asa study of the demoniac in human nature the book is brilliant. It is impossible to read it without admiration for its strength of passion and power of 
imagination, and its intensity.",-—Scotsman, ‘The tone of the novel is sound and true throughout.”—Daily Telegraph. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


SCYLLA OR CHARYBDIS ?_ By Ruopa Broventon, Author of “Nancy,” &c. 


In 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Miss Broughton’s new novel is one of her best. The fine story, finely wrought, of deep human interest, with many of those slight side-touches of observation 
and humour of the kind for which we look in a story by Miss Broughton, is so carefully and so skilfully constructed as to distance its predecessors.”— World. 


NOW READY. 
NORMANSTOWE. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
** A readable story.”—Standard. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


The following are now issued in 1 vol. crown 8vo, bound in green cloth, and are sold separately, price 2s. 
These Novels may also be had in red cloth, gilt lettered on back and side, price 2s. 6d. 
SALE NEARLY TWO MILLION COPIES. 
THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. ; ROLAND YORKE. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. First Series. | MILDRED ARKELL. 
THE CHANNINGS. LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. 
ST. MARTIN’S EVE. 


To be followed, at monthly intervals, by the remaining Novels of the Series. 


Standard Works 
THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVO- 


LUTION (1789-1800). By Lovis ApoLtpHus Tu1Ers. Translated by 
FREDERICK SHOBERL, New Edition, with 50 Illustrations on Steel, in 
5 vols. demy 8vo, 453. 


THE NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT 


BRITAIN, By Wittram James, In 6 vols. crown 8vo, with numerous 
Portraits on Steel, 42s. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF MARIE 


ANTOINETTE. With Sketches and Anecdotes of the Courts of 
Leuis XIV., XV.,and XVI. By Jeanne LovisE HENRIETTE CAMPAN, First 








EAST LYNNE. 
MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 
VERNER’S PRIDE. 





for the Library. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A LITERARY LIFE. 


By Mary RvussELt MitForD. In crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s, 


DEAN HOOE: his Life and Letters. Edited 


by the Very Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, Dean of Wiuchester, Author of “ Life 
of St. Jobn Chrysostom,’’ &. The Popular Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
with Index and Portraits, 63, . 


THE HEAVENS. By Amépiz GuitieMin. 


In demy 8vo, with over 200 Illustrations, 12:, 








Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen, A New and Annotated Edition, in crown 
8vo, 6s., with Portrait. 


THE LIFE OF LORD PALMERSTON. By 


the Hon, EvELyn AsHLEY, M.P. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to 
each Volume, 12s, 


A MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN RUSSELL 


of Tordown, North Devon. By the Author of ‘‘ Dartmoor Days,” ‘* Wo'f- 
Hunting in Brittany,” &. In crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 6s. 





THE LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


From the French of M. Micyet. By ANDREW SCOBLE. With 2 Portraits, 63, 


THE LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 


From the French of M. Guizot. By AnpREW ScoBLe. Crown 8vo, with 
4 Portraits, 6s, 


THE HISTORY OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ 


WAR. From the German of AnTon GINDELY. By Professor Ten Brook. 
In 2 vols. large crown 8y0, with Maps and Illustrations, 24s. - 
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